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weaknesses to a staff composed of professionals and prison officials.* 
P^ior 'to release, inmates would be scheduled ^f or a "Pre-Release 
Career Development Center," designed to provide inmatfes with" critical 
job seeking Skills and to continue the life work planning progranr 
begun earner. An .evaluation design is included. A site visit 
protocol form, descriptive data from an inmate survey, information on 
the assessment center, life planning activities, and a discuss'iohiof 
work samples are appended. (Author/JB) . , *\ \ 
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Chapter ta. STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

I. Introduction and Overview . Qur society's vicious cycle pf crime 

and del inquency, incarceration and punishment, and further unempJoy 
ment-vinduced* crime produces devastating effects on the utilization of m 
human Resources. The ^ski 1 1 s and k ab i 1 i t i es of vast numbers of able men 

■and women of a VI 'ages^re not only not utilized, they are most 
frequentJy stifled,, avowed, to wither, or actually destroyed during 
periods of incarceration in "correct ional 11 institutions throughout 
the country. As a result, society suffers severe losses at all levels- 
economical ly, materially, emotionally, and psychologically. Economic 
losses alone, in underemployment, crime rates, and constantly increasin 
costs of our criminal justice and correctional systems, justify design- 
ing and implementing new vocational assessment or ^classification" 

.prpcqdures in our correctional system. While no single strategy will 
be sqffjcient to 'Weak the cycle of humao resource destruction in our 

9 present systemf, improved classification procedures should help 
inmates ^achi eve better occupational adjustment and thus reduce the 
likel'ihood of, recidi vi sm. This- project proposes "such procedures. 

{ 

The objective of this project was ta design a model assessment and 
classification system that could be used by correctipnal institutions 
to improve classification decisions relevant to occupational training 
^and ultimate placement. Our intention was to design a system that 
would improve the state of the art, yet* be practical and sufficiently 
flexible to be usable in the 'variety of institutional settings where 
it would be employed-.* Custody level classifications were deemed to 
be outside the scope of the project except as a practical constraint 
to be considered Inderal] program cjesign. t * • 

The study's major components were: 

s 1. The survey of assessment and. clafss i f i cat ion pVoblems through 
intensive examinations of t$n correctional fnsti tutions throughout the 
country. . * ' - 

2. An aodit of inmate occupational skills and interests at one 
torrectional ins ti tutiop. * 

* • \ 

* 3. The examination and development of*new methods for assessing 
a significant subset of aptitudes, skills, and proficiencies, with a 
heavy emphasis placed on work sample techniques. , 

4 t i 

k. The design of a*n overa I T assessment and classification 
system'with a deta i 1 ed'descrl pt ion for implementation arid .'test ing in 
a subsequent demonstration project. , * r . < , \ 

v ] 1 < • 4 m . '4 

We are recommending a three-phase assessment aijd classification model. 
Under our model, ^initial assessment will be conducted at a,;Reception 
and Diagnostic Center. .JKis is a central i zed processing uni t, as 
developed in several states- at the present tirffe, which will conduct . 



.the usual procedures — physical examinations, social history, employy 
ment background, etc,. 'Since our site visits revealed a uniform 
belief that testing data obtained early in an inmate's incarceration 
are not valid, and. since ihsti tutional decisions concerning 
vocational training and placement are typically not made uVitil later', 
our* most sophisticated classification diagnosis occurs ata later 
poi nt in the i nd i v i dua 1 1 s sentence . 

>'The Mid-Sentence Career Development Center, our Phase II, will guide 
offenders toward those occupational categories and training 
opportunities most likely to result in occupational* success fcffi them. 
This one-week unit'will be'condu$ted within the correctional 

, insti tut ion and wi 1 1 be staffed by present personnel .* I nr ^ddi tion 
to measuring abilities and interests for specific training programs 
directing them toward realistic occupations, inmates will participate- 
in a li'fework Planning Workshop. These exercises* are designed to ^ 
help participants clarify and identify their life roles and to think 
realistically and constructive*] y about: the future. , 

Phase III consists of a Pre-Rel ease Ceater whiGh emphasizes a 
practical job hunting effort for each individual. This unit includes* 
a training course in job seeking skills** sessions with a Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation and/or Employment Service person to arrive • 
at job and .Vocation preferences, and .one or more rap sess ions f wi th 
former inmates to discuss general problems they can expect to ; 
encounter on the street and on the job. 

<T 

/ ■ ■" . 

I I . Some Background Facts # . 

. It is' estimated that there are 300,000 prisoners in custody in 
the United States at any giventime (Smith, 1971). 

: * " < ^ 

. In I960, 20 to 25 per cent of the newly committed federal prisoners, 
were functionally illiterate (FBP Annual Report, I960). f 

* 1 

. Duripg the^elendar year 1970, nine* per cent of the- federal inmate^ 
received their high school diploma (FBP. Annual Report, 1370)/ 

. The U.S. Bureau of Prisons in 1971 reported that 90 pgr cent of the 
federal inmates did not frave a high school diplojna or its equiv- 
alency. In fact, they did not have skills of- any kind (Hearings , 
1*70. . . 

. \r\ 1969 Stillwater" Prison in Minnesota classified 58 per cent of 
therr inmates as unskilled (Maresch, 1969)* 

# 

. *ti J971,,A,200 federal pffenders were enrolled in full-time vocational 
training. This represents 25 per cent of the*federal population. . 
The same testimony reported 85 per cent lack a marketable skill ^ 
(Hearings, 1971) ■ , 



( 

Of 7,000 felony cases over a two-year per rod in FlorFda, the average 
offender was between 22 and 25; 5o per cent wer>e serving their first 
sentence; 61 per cent were ec^riodtcal ly^or cut tural ly disadvantaged.; 
8A per cent had not completed high school; AO per cent had jiot reached 
the ninth grade; and kO per cent had no workable skills (Endwright, 
1969). * *** 

"It^dofes not take a slide rule to draw the conclusion from those fugtfreg 
that unless the majority of innfatfes in all institutions recei ve signif i- 
cant academic and vocational training, they will return to the streets 
unable to keep or find a job", (Endwright, 1969). 'Such training requires 
a system of assessment and classification geared' di recti y to practical 
training and job classification decisions. . . 

Ilk. Classification: An Historical Perspective . Concerh over assess- 
ment, classification, education, and industrial training of 
inmates has been expressed by correctional officials foiv'over 100 years. 
In 1870, the National Congress on Penitentiary and Reformatory Discipline 
enuncia-ted roughly three dozen statements of principle defining their 
new organization, (Transactions, 1 870) . The jFol lowing -extracts from 
.this first statement i 1 1 ustrate thei r initial concerns with assessment, 
classification, ^nd training: 

"The progressive classification of prisoners, based on 
character and worked on some well adjusted mark system, 
should be establ ished in all prisons above the common fc 
jail." 

"... education is therefore a matter of primary importance 
in prison^, ; and should be carried to' the" utmost extent con-* 
sistent with the other purposes of such inst-i tut iorrs ." 

• * 
"Industrial training should have, both a higher development 
and a greater breadth than has heretofore been or is now^ 
commonly given to it -in four prisons." 

** • 

These statements indicate that there has* been a recognition among 
penologists for at least a century that assessment and classification ■ 
is a viable area of concern in prison management and rehabilitation 
of criminal offenders.- * v * 

The firstt real classification system was instituted in- New Jersey 
in 1917 (Fox; 1970). Tfce first formal statement of sUssif ication ■ 
guidelines was made* in the Handbook on classification i n -correct ional 
insti tbtionsr in 'l 9^7 > 
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"Clas'sif ication;cont/jbut€s t6 a smoothly, efficiently operated 
correctional prbgrarn by JX)ol i ng all r.elevant information concern- 
iag the offender,* an.d ^y. devising a program realistically in line 
with the Individual's requirements. It furnishes an orderly • . 
method to -the institution admfnf stration by which the varied 
needs and j^qui rements of each inmate ma^ be followed through 
from commitment to 'discharge* 11 
% 

Theu handbook empfyasi*zed that clas'sif iqatioh not only implies a 
thorough analysis of the individual and his/her background , but also 
a "procedure by which this information can be utilized as. the basis 

'for a " wel 1 -rounded, integrated program for him/her , looking toward" 
his/her improvement as a social 'being. 11 The thorough analysis*wa$ to 
include information in ten areas — soci'al background * crimi nal history, 
initial adjustment to the insti tut ion, medjcal examination, 
psychoTbgica]* Study, vocatiopaj study, educational history and" 

.analysis, religious background and attitudes, recreational interests 
and abilities and 'a psychiatric- evaluation. The" desi gnated program 
was to include educational classes, work .or vocational activities, 
and physical training and recreation {Handbook, 19**7K Very few new , 
concepts related to classification have been presented in the last 25 
years * , - „ . 

The Manual of-' cor rect ional standards, prepared "Gy the American 
Correctional Association in 1966, del i neates. ei ght "essentia-! fea-tures 
of the class if i cat ron procedures. 

, I. A classification process consisting of organized procedures 

for 6 the diagnosis, ^treatment-planning, and implementation of the 
individual program. ^ 

2. A recept'ion program for orientation to institutional and 
parol e programs t * 



1 f * 

3. An admissions summary from all phases of the "diagnostic 

■ 



study". 

k'. f A Records, Off i ce. 
5- The insti tutional' classification confnittee. i 
The initial classification meeting* 

. : . v . . 

7* Reel ass I f i cat ipn whenever a major change in the inmate's 
program appears indicated- " * 

8. Classification procedures immediately prior to parole or 
release. 
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■ ; !- /.■ "/■■•• 7^- . 

.5 The sugges£e<£ {liagpos tic areas include present crime, fcriminal history 

sopia.f *hr story / physl cal condition^/ vocational, interests, competence} 
U behavibr j and' ; '.nel tgiojjs 'ai$ti recreational interests. As tan be seen, t ~-* 
*\^th€$$ correlate closely^with ,the \3k7 suggest ions w i th jsl Ightly inor.e - 
^ empha^s i s *on thte vocational ar£a.„ %^ 

:.? ;r , - - a, v . 

^Classification decisions , may be 44>vided intQ five phases: (Iras 
k > ^rnent to* a sul tafil e institution; (2j""d^gree of custody required; ^ 
(3) work,assignments; {k) academjc program; and (5)» irtmate quarters 

;J4cg]'af c^l 1 blocks within, the i nstitution .■• Often the first two 
>re yi^rde by., a State CI ass if i cat ior^ Commi t'tee and may deter- 

academic assignments ay tonteti cal 1 y, due to the 
of the* par ticular insti tutions * 

flie M g'rtual 'ofr correctional standards (1966, pg » xiv-xxiv) further 
%Jisti t 33 declared^Principles of the American CoVrectional Association* 
AmongK-those relevant -to the purposes of our study are the* fol low ing : • 





Principle- V* I \ " " - . • ' ' 

VI * n The variety of treatment programs corresponding to the "di f f erent 
A needs of the offepders suggests a .di vers i ff cat ion of ' correct ibnal 

S~i institutions resulting 1p a system- of specialized institutions so 
;| classi f ied-and coordinated and so organized tafcfeta^f and program as to 

r ^ meet the n££cti of those offenders who present^lfecl fx c problems. The 
$ spirit pf continued experimentation wi th new_ types of institutions and 
J , agencies which show promise of more effective results shou-ld be 
| encouraged ^rrd supported. 11 

*'4 „ * • 

J Prin ciple XI I I . m 

ii . 



"Correctional institutions and agencies can best achi eve, thei r goal 
o J" * of rehabil i tation by, focusing thei r at-tent ion and resources on the 
^f, * complete study and evaluation of thV individual offender and by . 
^ foUowiag a«programof individualized treatment. 11 

Principle- XX I I ^ " * 

. 1 — * T~?r~ - « * * - 

J "To assare the eventual restoration of the of fender as an economically 

self-sustaining member of the community, the correctional program 
\& must make* avaMabJe to each inmate every opportunity to raise his 

| educational Tev^el , improve his vocational competence and skills, and 
**? add to'^hls^ irjf^iation meaningful knowledge ab'out the world and the 
-/ society 141 whfch he' must live.- 11 

Ml X, ■ m ' 

Principle XX-I I f . * w - • - ' 

>%. • — ■ 

M To hold Employable offenders i rh correctional i nsti tut ions w i thout the 



% opportunity to engage "in productive jwork is to violate one of the 



essential objectives offVehab i 1 i tat ion . Without in any way exploit- 
ing the labor of ' j nvoluntary confines for- financial gain, or unduly 
interfering with free enterprise, i*t is not only possible but 
imperative that all gciv^nment jurisdictions give full cooperation 
to #fe establishment of productive work programs with a view to 
'imparking acceptable work skiHs, habits, attitudes, ancTwdrk 
discipline. 11 O \ . ■ 

Thus, tt*e American Correctional Association has specifically calfed 
for ,experi men tation wfth new methods directed toward the restoration 
Qf tti£ of fender ^as an economically self-sustaining member of Jthe 
community., This is to be. accompl i shed by a complete study and evalua- 
tion of the offender followed by a program of individualized treatment 
designed to raise educational level, improve vocational ski Us. and 
competence, and impart acceptable work skiljs, habf ts , <att \ tydes , arid 
work d i sci pi i ne. • . : * 



IV. Vocat k>na1 Assessment . Special attention was paid to the voca- 
tional, training needs of prisoners at that first 1870' meeting 
of what is. now known as the American Correctional Association. , As a 
result of that conference and other efforts, the first reformatory 
at Elmira, New York, came into operation late in J870. ht was founded 
for the spec if jc purpose of segregating and classifying inmates rn 
order that they might benefit from educational and vocational training 
programs which wer^p instituted at that time. However, results of these 
and most other training experiences have been difficult to assess. 

A recent survey by the National Council on Crime and Delinquency 
(Task Force Report, 1967) reports some effort at vocational training 
in 70 per cent of the adult institutions. There wer*e 761 vocational 
teachers employed and 893 academic teachers. They estimate 88 per 
cent of the institutions have some type of academic training. 

f 

Yet, very 1 i ttTe scienti f i-c attention has been devoted to the 
question of vocational assessment and successful placement^of 
offenders. The 1 967 President's Task Forde Report: Corrections has 
ncT major heading devoted to such assessment and classification. 
Anderson (i960), in a stOdy on "Vocational Guidance in.a Correctional 
Program", reports the chief criteria for vocational assignment are 
age, security needs, and degree of criminality. Vocational training • 
needs have only a slight influence on the choice of institutional 
assignment (Anderson, I960). Judicial decisions about probation or 
i incarceration, classification decisions for incoming inmate^ to 
correctional institutions, arid the parole and release dec i sjpns a re 
haphazard and arbitrary (Kassebaum, 1971)* In short, true/vocat ional 
assessment as a, guide to rehabilitation training jtrst does not 
exist. • ,\ 



Further, studies attempting , to develop means pf predicting parole 
M success M have largely failed to- yield useful results. Brenner (1970)' 
in an attempt to predict. vocational success of criminal offenders 
found very little research relating institutional practices or 
programs with any criteria outside the institution. He foufld no^study 
using a criteria either than recidivism and even that,was rarely studied 
in relation to i ns 1 1 tutional programs. ^. • j 

Brenner attempted £o study the elements of* vocational success rather 
than recidivism in ex-df fenders . He* found* sk i 1 1 i n >ass igned tasks, 
relations with supervisor, relations with fellow employees, absentee- 
ism, arid jo}>" advancement- to be the key factors ^(Brenner , 1970). , 

Daniel Glaser, in his Wjdy of "the federaf prison sy'stem (Glaser, 
196A), found that "learning -a trade or in other ways preparing for a 
better job opportunity outside of prison was ~the first interest of 4 
most inmates of every prison studied 11 (p. 23*0 . Furthermore , >ie found 
that 30 per cent of the interviewed^ success cases (i.e., non- 
recidivists) mentioned improved work habits or skills based on their 
training in the institution. Of those ex-inmates who were successful 
on parole, 5k per cent stated that they were* helped in prison by : their 
work supervisor, \k per cent by the chapl*in, 9 per cent by the warden 
or senior guards, and k .5 per c&nt by the cfesewo^rker and/or psychia-\ 
trist. This study indicates that those personnel who were- d i recti y 
involved in work programs apparently spent £he most time with the 
inmates f had the? potential for a greater positive impact, and this, 
coupled with the actual training received, was perceived by the 
ex-inmates as accounting for*their successful p^t-release from the 
prison. ' 

Clearly, little is known about what contributes to successful rehabili- 
tation or even w1to is a "successful" parolee. We believe that most . 
studies and* systems have been overly dominated by trait-oriented 
psychology. Efforts have been biased toward discovering the special 
characteristics or attributes likely to be possessed by those few 
parolees or ex-offenders who "succeed* 1 in society. The possibility 
of individualized job training and job placement programs have been 
all but*rgnored by judges, pr ison of f i c i a 1 s , psychologists, parole 
agents, and social workers alike. 

% * . 

* * t 

V. Summary Comments . * 

* 

Classification . For purposes of this project, classification is 
defined as the process by which inmates are evaluated, programmed, 
and 'trained for the purpose of making them employable upon release 
from prison!' # r . 



> 
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* * ' , , , - ^ y 

Assumption . A significant factorin parole fa i 1 ur^'and/or recidivism* 
is the inability of the ex-offender to become -and/or remain gainfully- 
employed. 1 

Probl e"m . Current practices in institutions do not enhance and, in 
fact, may inhibit training of the offender for the free wortd. .There 
also appear to.be discrepancies between stated pojicies dr-jnod^ls of 
classification and "training within the iffSti tutibns^and the implemen- 
tation of these models. ■* t • r ' m 

Scope . „ The vagaries of management, deficiencies in programs, lack bf 
a viable pnispn philosophy, and related factors are excluded from 
consideration in fhis report.. ' % 

Approach . (1) to enunciate ar model classification system designed to 
assess vocational needs and aptitude.s, and;* (2) to design a me'ch^n fsm - 
or process for implementing this model. • - , 
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Chapter 2. REVIEW OF ASsisSMENT- &ND* SELECTION PRACTICES 



; . i • 

I, Surveys of Present Practices . The literature reveals few 'recent 

.studies of classification procedures. m As s tated .ear] i er , in 19&5 * 
the President's Commission on Lad/ Enforcement. and Administration o1* 
Justjce appointed the National Council on Crime and Delinquency (NCCD) 
to survey the correctional agencies and institutions throughout the 
nation. Of 52 jurisdictions selected-for intensive study; **7, or 92 
per cent, reported .«some class i ficat ion system, i 'by" age, sex, and* 
custodial requirements. The information gathered and at'ifized, profes- 
sional* personnel involved, and alternatives considered were extremely 
varied (NCCD Survey, 1 967) - i , 

r j • 

Di stefano,* et al . (1961 ) dev:J sedj and mai 1 ed a ques tionnai re to all * * 
state correctional agencies concerning cl assi f i c^t ion-pa rol e organiza- 
tion*. They found ^ among other things: (l) the State parole board 
meets at the> State institution to i nterview^each inmate in 93 per cent 
of the cases; 'and (2) BY per~cerjt of the states favor integration of ^ 
parole and classification functions*, at the institutional level.. 

* » I . * 

Slase # r "(196A), describes the 'traditional classification meeting as a 
committee of several seni^jr- of ni'ci als hearing ten to thirty cases at 
a session. Each case, is summarized by the caseworker who often pro- 
vides the only input. The caseworker, in turn, obtajns information 
from an inmate intervrew apcf other d^ta from an inmate personnel fjle. 
tfius, 'although .the caseworker /may have no direct decision power, the v 
subjective impress ion'^he or sne projects from information gathered may 
greatly influence subsequent decisions (The Effectiveness of a Prison 
and Parole' System, 196*0** if * ^ 

The NCCD survey clearly statues a conclusion shared by many informed 
observers. Some class-i f icatfion systems "are exceedingly sophisticate 
possess considerable clinical resources*, involve the participation of* ^ 
key decision makers, offer /oroad alternatives*, and pervaded the entire 
ins titutional process f ronwadmi ss ion to^ parole. Others' do .not amount 
to much 11 . A common criticism of *^en comp*aratiyely*sophisticated 
classification programs i# that available .information is used neither 
efficiently nor effectively, in fact, various classification/decision 
boards wi thin a single institution often^do not share information or 
use ava i labl e ddta let'affone among thg varipus faci 1 i ti es that .may deal 
with the offender thfouflhout hi s/her term. Thus, although progress is 
being made in some facilities and some arreas of cl assl f ication,\ tKfe. 
enti re^process still warrants extensive improvement. \ - 

An Experimental Model/ Under a three-year NIMH Grant / FJori da State 
University has established. a ^program of behavioral research at the 
Federal Correct \onaw \n±t\ tut ion in Tallahassee. Among the-projects 
reported is a model/classification and orientation program. During an 



initial tour-week period, each, inmate Js administered a standard bat- 
tery of tests including the Minnesfct£ Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(required in the Federal pri son . system)^ a values and attitude check « 
list, the Adjective. Check List, Revised Beta Intelligence test, the 
Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory, the California Personality 
Inventory, the General Aptitude Tes-t Battery, and the Stanford" 
Achievement Tests. These test results along with an individual struc- 
tured interview for attitudinal Measures and personal life history are 
used to complete a class if icatio^* summary (Megaree, et al . , FCI 
Research Report, 1971). ' 

The classification commi ttee composed of a psychologist, classifita- 
tion and parol e of ffcer, educational representative, and dorm counselor 
then uses this classification summary, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation RAP sheet and the presentence investigation report (PS I ) to 
develop a detailed, individual plan for the inmate. The RI\P sheet is 
the FBI fingerprint report and previous criminal history. The Pre- 
sentence Investigation-Report is prepared by the probation staff of 
the' courts*. It attempts to rel ate- v^r i f i ed information on prio'r ' 
arrests, employment, mil ftary service, education, and* family history 
to the subjective elements of the defendant's attitudes, feelings, 
family, background , culture, environment, and groifps with which he/she 
associates and identifies (U.S. Courts, 1965). 

* * * ^ * 

The FCI project coflects extensive data and [lopes to attack such ques- % 
tions afc how to select inmates for various educational and vocational 
programs, work release, etc. ■ 

CI ass i f i cation innovations . Among suggested tl,ass.i f ication procedure 
improvements from the literature, the treatment team concept* and the 
deception and diagnostic center notion have bee/i implemented in several 
institutions. .--According to Hagan ancl Campbel V (1968) "the /use of 
treatment ' teaffis i n 'cVass i f i cat ion in Federal institutions thi most^ 
significant development since inmate classification was first recog- 
nized 25 years ago". First instituted at the Federal Reformatory at t 
El Reno, Oklahoma, the treatment team concept attempts to solve the ^ 
fractional izat ibn of classification decisions by decentralizing insti- 
tutional .case management. The team consists of staff persons * 
representing different functions of the* institutional program: 

(1) those who have -continual contact with the inmate: i .e. , Custodial 
supervisor, caseworker, etc./ as well as higher administrators; 

(2) those who serve as decision s makers for each of the caseloads, and 

(3) those who manage inmates 1 programs throughout thei r time of 
confinement. , \ 

lrTl96*i, the Federal Youth Center at Englewood, Colorado further 
developed this system by composing staff caseloads according tp housing 
areas served by one classff ication team. Thus, i t? was possible for the 
staff to r develop and continue a viable ^rking relationship with each^. 
inmate. « I ' ' 

% " J jr. 



'The Federal Correctional Institution at Tallahassee, Florida- -incor- 
porated features of "special efficacy": (l) £aseload§ v stistic'Urred > 

^around, living units; (2) teams small in size^and 1 j mi ted r °td ^Spe- 
cialists: i.e., a caseworker, education staff member, and correctional 
offiper; and .(3) assignment to teams' of the full range of dase manage- 
ment % respoosi b i 1 ities including discipline. Similar systems are 
reported at Ashland. Kentucky; Lampoc, California; Seagbville, Texas; 
Marion, Illinois; mlan, Michigan; and Petersburg, Pennsylvania. 
(Hagan and Campbell, Glaser, 196*0*. t , 7 ' - 

Reception and diagnostic centers comprise a second "major- i nndvation in- 
classification. All convicted offenders are sent to such a center for; 
orientation, study, and c 1 ass i f i ca t ion by a team of special is ts . \ 
Although various centers differ in Evaluation techniques*, staff, and 
final decision power, centralized classification does.o.ffer more 
/alternatives than the decentralized systems for inmate rehabilitation 
Xerograms (Texas, Mears, 19&5; Ashland t Kentucky, Eichman, 19&9; Kansas, 
Cape, 1967). Descriptions of such t centers are expanded later *in this 
report as Phase One of the proposed model / 

, « y 

M. Suggested Classification Categories and Research . Fox, In a ✓ 
statement to the American Correctional Association jj\ 1970, sug- 
gested that present classification procedures operate on two separate 
philosophies: (b) segregation of types of .offenders; and (2) con- 
cept of «indi v i dual treatment (Fox, 1970). Much of the literature 
relates to this concept of typologies. 

Typological studies . At the Robert F. Kennedy Youth Center in Morgan- 
town, West* Vi rgi nia , juveniles are classified into behavioral Cate- 
gories as a basis for differential treatment. The conceptual system 
anci assessment techniques as developed by K. D. Quay consist of four* 
categories labeled BC1 , Immature; BC2, Neurotic; BC3, Psychopathic, 
and BC*i, Subcul tural Each category describes behavior characteris- 
tics and has a set *of behavioral objectives. Three instruments, a 
100-item questionnaire completed by the^ student, a behavior problem 
check list completed by the Correct ional 'counselor , and a case his-,*- 
tory analysis check list completed by the case wocker, serve as the 
basis for classification. Treatment programs, housing and staff 
assignments are then matched to these four groups (Gerard, 1969)* 

The Stonewall Jackson ProjOTjt in North Carpi ina'uti 1 izes* Gibbons 1 , 
del friq^ent typologies: (J) predatory -gang delinquent;. (2) casual * 
gang Wei inquent; and (3) "befiavior prob lent del inquent. A check list 
developed from Gibbons' description of each typology determines basic 
classification. On the assumption that the first two types are sub- 
ject to external influence and' the third to internal influence, the 
first two groups are treated by group therapy and the third by 
individual therapy. A study of post-release resul ts has been 
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conducted, but no data were avai.lable in the report describing this 
project (Adams, 1969). 

* \ >. 

The Community Treatment Project (CTP) in California has made an 
extensive effort to ap'ply a typology and differential treatment model 
in the> rehabilitation of, juvenile delinquents using an Interpersonal 
Maturi ty y Level (l-level) theory postulating seven stages of person- 
ality integration. This cl assi f i cat ion model , es tab 1 i shes the 
offender's "typical patterns of adjustment". By relating individuals' 
perceptions of the world, of themselves, and of others to their 
reaction\*to these perceptions, individuals are classified into f one 
of- several patterns of adj ustment . 

After extensive discussion of reliability data, construct validity, 
'and various independent and CTP« research .resul ts, Beker and Hfeyman 
conclude, "CTP typology has" not been shown to be a reliable, valid, 
* effective tool in planning treatment' programs for del ipquent *j 
youngsters". The authors then call for a continuation of rigorous 
research on all correctional programs (Beker, Heyman, 1972). 

Hong (-1965) reports a related classification system at* the Oregon * 
Correctional Institute. "Instead of try i ng^tQconvey understanding of 
why the pf fender has behaved as he had bvHfabelVig him according to 
type and subtype of personal i ties* an attempt waVmade to describe the 
v of fender's capacity fo.r reaction to any. tfuman problems at a given 

^•**time ,t . 

« « f, 

However, instead of categorizing the behavior^, this system categorizes 
human problem .s i tuations . * The offender 'is then evaluated and reevalu- 
ated on a quarterly basis-in the fol-lowiog areas': ^V) conflict of 
individual* values,* hopes, and aspiration^ with society's; (2) conflict 
afising from individual's relations to other people;- (3) conflict '\ 
arising from action to obtain material things, status, or security; ^ 
.and '(4) problems arising from the individual's perception of hrm/ 
herself and his/her distortion of tKis image (Long, 1965). 
* • 
^Roej)uck, in his book Criminal Typology , explores four typological 
approaches: legaJi stic, physical -const! tutional-heredi tary , 
psycholbgical-psychiatric, and sociological. /He then proposes'^ legaj, 
psychological-sociological approach emphasizing statistical and ^ 
quaJitattve analyses. Using 400 adult felony offenders he isolated 
13 distinct crimina-1 types [i.e., singTe pattern of arsmed robbery, 
double^ pattern of drunkenness and assault, etc], Roebuck does not 
relate his typology to treatment methods (Roebuck, 1967). 

Warren cross-tabulated 16 typological systems ^f.tom a number of clinical 
and research studies. After describing the various approaches and 
their- implication for efficiency of management practices and effective 




treatment stpategies, sbe combined them into six J>ands or offender sub- 
types: 'asocial, conformist, anti spciaHmanipulator, neurotic, sub- 
cujt'ural identifier, and s i tuattonal offender (Warren, T971). 

* \ 

V Gibson and Payne ( 1 968) * discuss the entire area of personality and 
'Clas^if ication in criminal corrections. After describing several 
psychological typologies, they conclude that a system introduced by 
Havighurst and Tallab is the £nost applicable. This typology desig- 

f nates the following categor i es j>f person "types": tire self-directed 
person, the adaptive person, fche submissive person, the unadjusted 
person," the defiant person, and mixed typfe. The authors further con- 
clude that "corrections .systems in America are operated as if all 
personalities were of one type* ££with the purpose of converting aJ I 
types* in to a s i ng 1 e type 1 !. - - 

Gibson and Payne further -contend th^t the modern prison system attempts 
to convert all personality types into submissives. The submissive 
person is one who will not ini tiate'action, waits for others to take 
the lead, never shows signs of [overt. physical aggression, and rarely^ 
of overt verbal aggression']. He lives by authority. They further 
contend that personality types c.annpt be converted, that such attempts 
result in failure, and that "cojyection systems must reorient them- 
selves to work with, rather thVjp against the principles pf personality 
consistency and coherence antf'.a&kist procedures accordingly 11 (Gubson 
*and Payne, f 1 968) - - * t 

As can be concluded from these . few examples, a plethora of typologicaj 
classification systems for, of fenders exists. Yet few have made any 
effort to validate themselves or -even*^*empted any semblance of 
rigorous empi ri cal definitions and tes-tlngV - 

% . , } 

Research Projects . The Federal Correctional Institution at Tallahassee 
seems to have conducted the most comprehensive classification research 
reported,, ps described below. , • 

B'artlett, et al. developed a Commuhi.ty Adaptation Schedule to evaluate 
communi ty Rental heal th intervention!*, to identify populations [at 
risk], and^to assess the effect of clinical interventions. The 217" 
item Likert scale questionnaire requires subjects to respond to items 
relating to work, family, social,. and professional communities. The 
i nst rumen ail ed ,Viowever, to distinguish federal prisoners from a 
group of nonprisoners attending a vocational-technical school 
(Bartlett, et al . , 1970) . 

Wheeler and Megargee col 1 ec ted data ! from 678 federal youthful offenders 
ori MMPI (Minnesota Multiphasfc Personality Inventory)" scales. Compared 
to)a referenda group of 198 married mildwestern men tested about 1930, 
the prisoners scored significantly higher on scales which indicate 
mdre psychopathology , greater antisocial tendencies, less internal 
control t .and less responsibility*. m 
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III. Summary Comments . 

• Theentlre classification field is continually plagued by (I) a con- 
flict of institutional goa I s--"rehab i I i tali on versus puni shment^,- and 
(2) thevconf I icting needs of institutions and inmates (Handbook, 
I9A7). Thjs was stated 27 .years ago and, unfortunately, still seems 
.to summarize the present state of classification, , 

. As stated by\the Joint Commission on Correctional Manpower and 
Training, "Classification methods are badly needed to provide a 
logical basis;Uor differential programs of treating offenders 1 ', 
a long th rel Wanf c r\ ter^ La-tb-^M^U i^r^ pr o gra m*-, i n c lu d tri$~a 
"detailed analysis of kinds of behavior change that are desired, 
development of procedures to measure such change, and a carefirl , 
long-term follow-up of offenders who have gone through the program". 
(Correctional Briefings, 8). * 

. The APA Classification Committee has stated > _also in 1 9^7 , that "top 
often classification ends in diagnostics". (American Prison Associ- 
ation; Handbook, 1 9^7) - They further suggested individualized treatr 
ment plans with-more emphasis on training needs of the offender. 

4 ' - < 

. Most 'typoldgical systems now employed lack any semblance of rigorous 
validation or evaluation research. Those which have attempted it are 
plagued by criterion definition problems, sampling problems, 
unvalidated theoretical assumptions,- and negative results. 

\ . • • • 

IV. Commentary . Besides the* class i f i cat ion problems as "described in 
•the" I i t^rature review above, our criminologist consultants have , 

contributed several pertinent observations in the following commentary. 

As Ray Page, former warden cjf the Oklahoma State Penitentiary, once 
said, "If 25 percent less of the inmates came back, we coul,d not run y 
the prison". Nearly all correctional administrators will admit pri- 
vately and many will admit publicly that the fi rstf consideration for' 
inmate placement yrf thin the institution is to meet fche needs of the 
facility. With thjs heavy reliance upon the. inmate population for 
routine Operation and -taa intenarfce of the institution blocking effective 
inmate treatment, it is no wonder that sophisticated classification 
systems fall short of assuring proper evaluation and/or placement of 
offenders in viable training experiences. 

Second, art archaic system of .custody traditions precludes many inmates 
from training programs. Insistence upon placing all new prisoners in 
maximum custody prevents many offenders from such training simply 
because bf\ thei r high custody level. * Within the range of options 
available to the warden after custodfal considerations are taken into 
account, it*is the universal f^ctice to place the skilled or 
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serrfi-ski 1 led inmates Into areas which benefi^the pri son operat ion . 
Consequently it is pf f l ittle moment to bpas^of a comprehensive evalu- 
ation and diagnostic process" if, in ef f ect^^at process i s 'neutral i zed 
by the needs of- the institution. -%}? 

' ' * $i' • m 

Finally,, there is often a disparity betw^en||tiose who evaluate inmates, 
and those who Pun institutions. It is not Uncommon for the pure 
"social sclent i st" to render an eval uation &|&ed upon questionable 
data by ^ method which does not necessar i ly^fjisure objectivity and 
theip ppdceed to recommend a treatment prograf^whlch may not even exist 
^in tffte Vecei vi ng ins ti tutiojn . Furthermore, seems Ithat a single 
mio?^d objective of establ ishinga model classification system that 
places inmates iafco,^ relevant training program which, upon release, 

will assure society ofTKei rTrcrtr comi ng in t offi urther coatact with- the 

law, must be based, upon a host of assumptions^ 



That education and vocational training are a cure for crimi- 
nality. Although empirical eyidencegdoes demonstrate a 
correlation Jbetween lack of trai ni n^Ernd occupational drive, 
a causal sequence has not been prove|L. Prison Reformers 
have for decades focused on new programs but none of these 
programs follow the Ideational patt^f^s *6f "trained" 
offenders after releas*e. , - ^> 

That effective methods to assess and Evaluate offenders "both 
educat ional ly and vocationally do e*3§5t; that these tools 
have been validated; that they wN admi ni stered under, 
appropriate conditions; that the sco&ing and interpretation 
"of the data will be handled in a consistent and professional 
manner; that diagnoses and recormien3f|Ct ions produced wMl be 
understood by institutional officials*. • 

That a variety of treatment program$i4are available to the 
institution and that the staff will%ct upon recommendations 
produced; that. the requisites of cusfcbdy and institutional 
mai ntenance wi 1 1 not? inhibit the treatment program; that 
there will be adequate facilities f^rw placement of inmates, 
.in a specified program'; and! that tfijj££e will be no inter- 
vening variables throughout! the \n$f£e l s prison career which 
will result in a-change of interest!^ eject iorr from the 
program, oY failure in some lother manner. 



That the equipment and training at £fie prison are contem- 
porary in nature and equivalent tOog£fprenticeshi p in^tjhe ' 
free world*; that the staff are tra f%ed;- that the inmate will 
be released upon term! nation lof hisfi^aini eg program;* that 
the laws in the, free world doi npt* preclude bis practicing 
•his skills learned at *the prifcon; tha|- he will, in fact, 



be able to obtain a position before or soon after ^e is 
released from, prison; that he will be granted parole upon 
-completion of his program; 'that restrictive laws and cove- - 
, nants will not interfere with his freedom of employment *i n 
the free world; that his parole supervisor will assist and 
not intimidate him; and that the larger society is willing 
to foYgive and foFget. 

The things th£t,e9uld go wrong wTth such assumptions appear legion/ 
We have not *ev£i}~ brought into consideration the pu'rii ti veness, arbi- 
trariness of Repressive milieu of< tTie prison environment.. Any one of 
a number of critical varlabl-es couid interrupt and divert the inmate 
in the process ancf^xeturn him/her, to a higher custody classification 
or to some^other menial task withfn the institution. 

The foregoing treati.se Ls not stated for the pu/pose of verbal i zing 
pessimism or cynicism, but, in fact/ a realistic statement of the situ- 
ation as it exists in American corrections today. To deny the exis^- 
tence of these factors does little to contribute to the understanding 
of the complexities of the problem of prison training.- They als6 
buttress the notion tHat an improved classification process will be 
helpful in genuinely ,J rehab i 1 i ta t i ng M offenders, but many other actions 
mus£ also be taken to improve the likelihood of ultimate occupational 
adjustment. . ' . - 

Being cognizant of the actual disparity between "what should be M and 
"what is 11 , at this time we would like to move into an assessment of 
the classification process as observed in the cours.e of this study. 
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Chapter,?. INSTITUTIONAL SITE VISITS 
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"Through its diagnostic and coordinating functions', classification not 
only contributes to 'the objective of rehabil i tat ion, but also to " 
custody, discipl ine,, work assignments, office orjnmate morale, and 
the* effective use of training oppbr tunj ti es ." J[ ACA Manual , p. 365} 

^ m i - t 

Thus the stated objectives of class-if icatCon are to systematize - * 
coordination of resources and in/ormatipn relative to the inmate, 

from commitment to the inst itution unt i l_4Lsjchaiig£-Xrom parole-; — As ~ 

the American Co. re cr~rona I association* defines it, .this process is 
"neithfer specific training nor general treatment, but rather thfe 
process through which th'e resources of the correctional institution . 
can be applied effectively to the individual case." ( ACA Manual , p. 353) 

■ 4 

I- Selected Ins ti tut ions . . In order to familiarize ourselves with 

assessment and clas'sif ication procedures as theyjjjsg implemented, 
we conducted 'site-vi sits to fourteen correctional** fgc'i fi ties . Under 
consultation with representatives of the Amer icah**£orif)££t ional Assocfa- 
t ion,* the National Council on' Crime and Del i nqueric^'th^ Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, 3nd the Department of Labor, we selected the 
insti tutions •! is ted below. Selection criteria included custody levels, 
geographical location, available programs , *s i ze, age, r^nge' and :sex of 
the inmate populations, and centralized vs. decentralized i ns t i tu t iops . 
We did not attempt a random sample but chose institutions to nepresent 
a\wide variety of correctional facilities in the United States. 
\ ' 

A team of psychologists and criminologists spent two or three days 
at kach facility. We attempted to talk' with all persons who play key 
rales, in the classification process and paid particular attention to 
decisions relevant to vocational training and work placement. Such 
representatives included administrators., caseworkers, educational and 
,Voca*t ic^ial personnel, prison industry directors and a few inmates. 
We also attended at least one classification meeting at each institution 
Final ly,\ we reviewed relevant materials such as published rules and 
r*egul at i dps ^on the subject of inmate classification, reports or regula- 
tions on testing procedures, copies of- forms and files relating to 
mmate classification or reclassification and other published materials 
concerning classification, education, and vocational programs* 




Below are listed these fourteen facilities: 



Date 



Insti tution 



10/15/72 
10/30/72 



State Reformatory for Men;* St* Cloud, Minnesota 
Minnesota Correctional Institute for Women; Shakopee, 
Minnesota , - 
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11/10/72. 
2/8/73 

2/12/73 

2/1 4/73 • 

2/21/73 
2/23/73 - 
3/8^73 
3/22/73 



Washington State Peni tent iary;*V/al la Walla, Washington 
United "States Penitentiary; Leavepwor th, Kahsas 
Draper Correctional Center; -Elmore, Alabama ' 
Apalache"a Correctional Institution; Chattahoochee, 
Florida 

California lostit'utfqp.for Men; Chino, California 
California Institution for Women; Frontera, California 
Wisconsin Correctional Institute; Fox LaVe, Wisconsin 
Robert f. Kennedy' Youth Center ; Morgantown, West. ■ 

— W-pg-i-fi+a ' — " , '—• — ~ > r 



Reception and Pi agnostic Centers 



Date 

11/8/73 
2/7/73 

2/23/73 

3/9/73 



Institution ■ ; - 

Washington Correction Center, She! ton, Washington 
Kansas State Reception and Diagnostic Center , .Topeka , 

Kansas* * - \ 

Reception and Guidance Center for Women, Frontera, 

Cal i forni a^ * 
Wisconsin Assessment and Evaluation Center, Waupan, 

Wisconsin * 



We selected the Wisconsin Correctional Institute for conducting an 
audit of inmate occupational skills ^nd interests. The results of 
this audit are contained in Appendix A, along with the s'ite vj s i t guide 
used in visiting all ihst^utions. N . 



1 I'-'- The Classification, PrticeSs as Observed . "Ogr purpose was to 

acquaint, ourselves with classifications it* happehS. We were nojt 
evaluating particular 1 nsti tij-fcions , "arid* ins ti tut ions* were not selected 
for nor sampled from on apy aval ua ti ve.cr i ter ia . Our' reactions are 
obviously not the resul t of a\highly rflgo£>us and systematic ev^lua- * 
tion, since our pfarftose wasvorte of acquainting oursel ves »w \ th cJa^So- 
fica.tlon, procedures . . However, the design of our" assessment and* 
classification process; was based partly on jour knowledge, of the system* 
as i t\ presently operates. Therefore, we are describing, our reactions" 
to classification procedures observed in relation to'/the "Ideall 1 — 
the Manual o£ Correct ional Standards (AGA, . 196A) . . Specific institu- 
tions have _ beerKpi^d to i 1 1 ustfete "several points, but the comments 
should not be interpreted as an ov^erafl evaluation of *that*faci 1 i ty . 

A. Reception Program : < V 

( . r ' \ - . • ,\ \ * m ; 
n No time may be more Important to *the prisoner, in * ; 
determining his later attitudes and patterns of behayYor, 
* ^than when he e'nter§ the institution. To the man who has ; - , ' 
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..been confined previously, his past iristi tutfonal 

^ experienced may have established uncooperative 

\i> . altitudes which must be changed before he will ' 

3 % * accept assis-tance'or enter into a constructive 

7 .. . program. There is a great need for a wel 1 -organi zed 

5 - * v - activity program during the reception period*. 11 
% m ~ -(ACA Manual, p. 35^T 

i 4 • , 

f Copnent : One of the difficulties inherent in a reception center is 
\ tbcit it; is Important for the inmate to become ad jus ted to 'the 
'r institution but the fact remarns that the institution to w(fi«cff*Ffe* i%- 
J becoming, adjusted is^the reception and diagnostic center, 'not the 
< ii^titutioq in which he is being placed. In several institutions,. 
We fo.und that inmates were at a reception and diagnostic center for a 
cons rderabl e/period of time. For example, about the time the inmates* 
became adjusted to the Shel ton Center, they were transferred to 
another institution, which meant a double adjustment period/ Although 
we favor such a center, recognition of the double adjustment period 
\ must be part of [the design of our assessment and classification process 

J During the orientlftsipn phase, inmates in most observed Institutions 

6 are held in maximum custody. 

*Many of- th'e states observed h&d a reception and diagnostic center 
separate -from the institution. The main purposes of >tj\e reception* 
•and diagnostic center (RDC) are; 1) to collect p^ythoYog itfal Evalua- 
tions of the inmate to determine his potential 'for training at the, 
Institution; and, 2) to determine that institution in the state to( 
^which tfie inmate will go. We have made no distinction between the 
processes occurring at a reception and diagnostic cghter and those 1 
occurring at the institution itself. * 

'there are advantages and disadvantages to separating the RDC from* the. 
pnson ftfls^lf. ' In Shel ton, Washington, for example., the RDC is part 
of \a traFnihg^cen^er . The warden of the tfDC is "also the warden of 
^ttfe training center., Al though s teps have been taken to eliminate the ( 

r\possibil ity that tft$ warden of the training center can refuse inmate\ 
from the RDC at his whi/n/<jur observers at that institution noted that 
£ it is possible for him to select the inmates who will go to the train- 
ing center. This process has the potential for bias, since the warden 
or his staff can select offenders who have particular talents that can 
be used for institutional convenience rather than the offenders 1 best 
interests. Therefore, states which have centralized RIj)Cjs under the , 
x. adrnjnist^ttye direction of a wain institution warden. might best 
v ' locate them apart from the main insti tution--at least in terms of 
$ reporting relationsfn ps . ▼ 

. - v . * > ••* . ' ' 
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It was apparent both in Kansas and SheltOn, Washington that there 
is surprisingly little consultation with the inmate during this^ * 
entire reception period. If one excludes the time he" is actually 
being tested and evaluated, there is very little contact with'staff.f 

In contrast, the mitrtary prisoners at Fort Leavenworth appeared to; 
have the best orientation plan that was observed. One- aspect of tttl^ 
orientation which appeaYs to be quite good was the fact that* the 
inmate is shpwn slides of the institution, given materials that deal 
with all. the policies at the institution, is taken on a guided tour 
of the.entir.e institution, and is allowed to'see the kinds of work 
programs that are in operation. > 

*^ • * 

On the other hand, at Shelton, the inmate is handed a ten-page 
questionnaire on his first or second day of arrivaJ, which he is to 
complete and return to the case worker, who uies this as the basis fc*r 
later programming. , i 

There are some institutions which involve the inmate in the or ientation 
process. Historically, this has been done in some instances with only 
the inmates providing the orientation. The closest thing observed to 
inmate involvement in orientation in the course of this study was 
orientation by the inmates of the resident dorm council in Walla Walla, 
in addition to the official formal orientation. By and large, however, 
mmates are excluded from the orientation process; that is, the inmates 
who now exist in the institution are excluded from providing their input 
to the new inmates. 

During the orientation period, inmates may be assigned to initial work 
assignments or they may remain idle* At som^e institutions, the work 
assignment is said to be along the lines of the inmate's preference, 
as,*for example, at Shakopee, Minnesota. However, initial job assign- 
ments were found to be more in line with institutional maintenance needs 
than Inmates 1 preferences. ' 

* * • 

As far as getting inmates involved in activities or programs, the 
reception period is surprisingly "dead ti/ne 11 "for the inmates. 

At the Draper Institution in Florida, inmates are not assigned to\an 
initial work program. A£* the reception and diagnostic center in 
Shelton, the inmates neither work nor are they involved in recreational 
activities. The orientation period i s , "therefore*, dead time for these 
inmates. In contrast, the inmates at the Morgantown, West Virginia s , 
Youth Center are involved In learning about the token economy and the 
program^ of the institution during orientation. 
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-B . • Admissions Summary: . _ 

A diagnostic summary, including legal aspects, py.ior history, 
social history, physical condition, vocational interests, 
educational status, religions interests, recreational 
interests, psychological . behavior, and initial ceaction^to 
group therapy (ACA Manual, p. 356). "\ 

Procedures varied widely from institution to institution. At the Kansas 
reception and diagnostic center', the primary focus was on psychological 
variables. Assessing the efficacy of the evaluation instruments, thehr 
administration, or interpretation, were* cons idered beyond the scope 
of thi s ^project . 

In those states visited which had a sophisticated probation service, 
the inmates arrived at the institution with, a pre-sentence investigation 
report. This report was generally considered by staff to be of consider* 
able value in making an initial tentative evaluation of the inmate for 
custody and treatment- program purposes. < ** « 

x At Chino, the investigator reported that about half of the testing 
results accumulated in the evaluation process were never thereafter 
referred to by the classification team. This procedure*cal 1 s into 
question the purpose of^admini ster ing the tests. 

From state to^ate, the extensive testing done during orientation 

varied from a comprehensive battery of psychological tests, such as- 

those used Jn Florida and California, to a single IQ, test such as 

that used in Alabama. Very rarely are work sample techniques, such 

as that used at Wisconsin, used to assess the inmates' abilities and / 

skills.. 

There may not be a relationship between the tests used and the 
purposes of testing. For example, in Alabama the only test given is 
an intelligence test. Following the orientation phase, every able- 
bodied inmate works on the farm. 

C. Records Officer 



"Under no circumstances; should inmates have access to these 
case records or to 4 parole records" (ACA Manual , p. 357-). 

c , 

Comment:. Probably one of the more «5ophi stica ted evaluation systems was 
observed at the Shel ton reception and diagnostic center in the State of 
Washington, However, the efficacy of that system was jeopardized by the 
fact that with the exception of psychological test ing,* many tests were 
scored and evaluated by other inmates in the institution. It was also 
observed that the inmates actually handled other inmates 1 records and 
files. 
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I ns ti tutional CI ails i fi cat ion Commi ttee: 



"...composed of those staff members who most represent the 
diagnostic treatment and security responsibilities of the 
insti tution." 

"The trend is toward smaller committees for classi f i cation. 11 

"The insti tutional, supervisor of classification is responsible 
:C for the development of procedures which will permit smooth and 

efficient operation of the program. 11 {ACA Manual,, p. 352 and 
359). 

Comment: * It was observed that there are usually three" votinq members of 
a cl assificatfdn team. TheSQ members follow the "ACA sTandarri, but vary 
slightly from state to state, including perhaps the educational director, 
as at Walla Walla, Washington, or the superintendent of industries and 
food administration, as at Frontera, California. The military classifica 
tion team similarly follows the ACA'standard. * 

Variations from the ACA standard do, of .course, occur . At the Kansas 
reception and diagnostic center, the psychiatrist, for all practical 
purposes, governs the class i/icat ion team. The emphasis in Kansas is 
on a psychological orientation. In a Wisconsin institution, the school 
principal seems to be the most important person on the classification 
team. Initial classification at Shakopee, Minnesota, is accomplished 
individually by the warden and not a classification team. 
* 

Input is^requested from custody, treatment, and training areas is order ' 
to determine what i? best for the*-inmate . However, where there is 
confl'ict between custody and treatment representatives, * in determining 
a treatment program, custody considerations take priority. The supremacy 
of the custody point of view is uniformly strong, but oftentimes the 
close custody specified by classification committees can be justified 
only by adherence to state regulations rathern&an what is best for the 
inmate. 

» 

One of the better and more realistic systems of evaluation seems to be 
that in Florida, insofar as . being compatible with release from the * 
institution. For example, the employment service in the state of Florida 
has assessed the employment needs by county and other geographical 
districts. This information is provided to the institution and then,' 
at least theoretically, the insti tution i s able to train inmates in 
those skills for which certain counties may be deficient. Thus, one 
would have a training program which realistically contrfbutes to the 
'needs of the free world ,commun i ty and el imi nates the difficulty of 
training a man for a program which does not exist. > '* 
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The other extreme is exemplified In Shel ton, where, the ROC classi f icatjon 
team recommends an inmate for a nonexistent training program with full 
knowledge that the tratning program is nonexistent. Such redommendat ions 
are made to stimulate development v of appropriate training programs, 
and thus could Serve a useful purpose, Unfbrtunatel y ,. we were unrabl e 
to discover that subsequent *i ns t i tu tions made any use of them other than 
ridiculing the initial committee for makmg the'Yecommenda't ion 

« *~ _ 

In Fox Lake, Wisconsin, in-order to supposedly avoid recommending 
inmates from the RDC for nonexistent programs, the institution uses 
a teletype communications network and tries to follow the .fnmate's 
progress closely through his-prison program. 

In terms of commi ttee s i ze, our feeling was'that there are°too many 
members. The inef f rciencles. resul t ing from having six or eight persons 
sitting through such meetings can, be justified only by the diffusing of 
responsibility that "thus results. Perhaps -the/best results would be 
achieved by a wel 1 - informed committee feeling a heavy sense of 
responsibil i ty*-a custody representative, a treatment representative, 
and the Inmate's caseworker — all. backed by succinct reports summarizing 
the best data available, both from th£ point of view of a treatment 
program and from the custody perspective/ 

E. Initial Classification Meetirig: 

M The initial classification meeting occurs shortly after 
an inmate's assignment to an institution. The purpose .,. 
is to develop a program for and with the inmate which will • 
be realistically-directed toward his rehabi 1 i tation .*' 
(ACA -Manual, p. 359).. ^ 

"The inmate should participate in the planning of hci s- 
program. 11 

At the meeting, the inmate should be "freeze express his frank opinion 
of the values of the proposed program as he views it. M 

Committee functions are? to: (1) assign* the inmate Jo a. suitable « 
•institution; (2) determine custody grade; (3) make woi-k assignments; 
(k) determines realistic academic program which is coordinated with 
the rest of the program, especially vfork and vocational assignments. 

The length of time, lapsed prior. to the inmate's meeting with the initial 
xtass if icat ion conimfttee varies across 'States . For example, inmates in 
Alabama see the classification committee the day after arrival. Inmates , 
at Chino, California apd Fox Lake, Wisconsin appear before the committee 
within twd* weeks of incarceration. On the other hand, inmates at 
Shakopee s6e the committee four months after incarceration . \ 
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The most efficient institution for quickly arranging* for the inmate 
to appear .before the classification board was the Disciplinary 
Barracks ("OB"). For short-termers, the inmates appear before the " 
committee on the Friday following .his commitment* to the institution. 
Therefore, the longest period of time that an inma,te must wait for 
appearance before the board is four days. For long-term of fenders , the 
inmate might h^ve to wait two weeks before coming before the 
classification team. ^ » ' ' 

The duration of the Walla Walla 'classification meetings was anywhere * 
from two to three minutes per inmate. Meetings general ly Jasted from 
five to ten minutes at Frontera, to two hours .per inmate at the Kansas 
reception and diagnostic center. Most of the meetings observed lasted 
approximately 20 to 30 minutes per inmate. 

There was a wide disparity 'in the methods by which the classification 
team reached thei,r decision. At Fort Leavenworth, the inmate is involved 
in the planning process from the beginning and is actually involved 
with case workers prior to the classification meeting. At the classi- *• 
fic^tion meeting, he presents h is xecommendat ions and for the first 
time the team meets collectively to make the decision. 

In contrast, instTtutions such as Chino, California, discuss the case 
before the inmate is brought in. The inma'te. sits irfthe hall while a 
consensus strategy is decided, off, the record as it were* When h*e is 
brought into the meeting, the inmate is usually interrogated randomly 
by members of the committee. Typically the chairm&n announces %he 
'tentative decision of the committee and seeks reactions fnom the 
offender. .Usually, the offender has ver^y little to say, giving the 
outsider a feeling that genuine participation in the decision-making 
process is lacking, even though the offender usually_ha$ the opportunity 
to speak out if he has the will and verbal ability. 

The third method observed was t+iat of the inmate wrking out h i 5 
program with his case worker. The case worker presents the material 
and recommendations to the classification team, whi"th for all practical 
purposes rubber stamps the case worker 1 ^ recommendation.. If this 
recommendation^ is not approved, then it is referred to the case worker, 
who works out an alternative plan with the inmate. 

The fourth method pbserved was tfie other extreme of the continuum,, 
at Shakopeft, Minnesota, where the inmate never appears before ttte 
classification commi ttee at al 1 . 

Although the ACA standards suggest that the inmate should feel free 
to express his frank opinion, whatever the type of procedure followed, 
this practice was rarely observed. At the Kansas reception and 
diagnostic center, for example, the presence of a large number of female 
observers probably inhibited the inmate's remarks, since his crime had 
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een rape of 'a child. In Alabama, the inmate's expression of his opin- 
ions are irrelevant to the process of classification, s ince N if he is 
physically able, he will always work on the prispn farm. At the 
Kennedy Youth Center in MQrgintown, i t was observed that the inmate's 
freedom of expression was negatively reinforced by remarks from the 
staff members at the meeting. * , 

As alluded to previous ly, the case files wKich are the end product of 
the evaluation effort are so extens i ve -that it is impossible to read. * 
them during the hearing. It is equally obvious that in no case 4 has anf 
member of thte team read the report prior to the hearing, with th£ 
possible exception of the esse worker who prepared it for the 'board. 

To add: to the cumbersome file of the inmate, for exampl e,.-at the 
Kennedy YQuth Center in Morgantown all .classification meetings ane 
taped, then typed and placed in the folder for reference. * 

The er^S result of the accumulation and reproduction of this material 
may, in fact, be dysfunctional to the stated objective; that is, there 
may be such a wealth of information that it is not possibl-e to digest 
it all. It was observed in most Institutions that there is a casework 
summary, which is about one or two* pages, and is read at the time of 
the meeting, just prior to the inmate ! s entrance. 

The inmate's involvement in planning his own pr9gram varies across 
states, as suggested previously. The newest trend toward inmate 
involvement is the contract programming system observed in both Minne- 
sota (§hakopee and St. Cloud) and Fox Lake (Wisconsin). The essence of 
this system-' is that the inmate along with a responsible staff jnember 
woulcf negotiate a "contract" which would set forth the program guide- 
lines which both the institution and the inmate are required to follow. 
The rationale "is* that if the inmate is involved in determining his 
destiny within the institution, he will have a more vested interest in 
his program and will be more likely to be "rehabi 1 i tated".. Unfortu-^ 
nately, the inmate's involvement is minimal. 

The system neither increases the availability of resources for his use, 
nor aflov/s him to make any extraordinary choices for his program. The 
ef feet iVenes£/of this program is, therefore, somewhat quest ionabl e. 
The investigators" in Wisconsin report that the research pilot project 
wM I' investigate the effectiveness of th6 program. 

One of the primary difficulties facing the classif icatidn team^s 
balancing the i nst i tut ionaJ needs against the inmate's rreeds. 

As an official at. the United States Penitentiary at Leavenworth stated,, 
"The primary cViteria of classification is to qfeet the rteeds of the x j 
institution at 'this poin-t". At Shakopee, initial job ass ignmeritS* are 
said to be <nade on the basis of inmates' i nteresrs wi thi n the. ^irnits 
of jobs^vai lable. Initial job assignments typically include .primari ly 

v".' 
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institutional maintenance, such as the sewing .room, the laundry, and 
the food service. For example, in Alabama, .after a rather exotic 
classification procedure is followed, the inmate, if he is physically , 
able, is assigned to the minimum custody farm. Thus, it makes no. 
difference whether or not there is a classification workup on him. The 
only requisite needed in Alabama apparently, then, would be the # medicaU 
examination. The medical* exam is done by an unl icensed physician 
because, at the time of this writing" the federal courts have ruled the 
medical services in the Alabama prison* system to be irncons t i tutional 
and all of the medical personnel have either been released -or have 
resigned. As a lieutenant at Walla Walla institution said, "A man goes 
where he is needed 1 *. It appeared to be the general rule rather than 
the exception that the inmate would be placed in that activity which 
best met the^needs of the institution. 

The most comprehensive classification system observed was that of the 
mi I i tary prison at Fort Leavenworth. .The classification board there 
considers the possibi I i cy of clemency (pardon), parole, custody, res- 
toration to duty, assignments, and transfers toother institutions, 
such as a federal prison or to the training facility at Fort Riley. It 
appeared that this is the only institution visited which approaches the 
depth and breadth advocated in the ACA standards. 

In attempting to determine whether initial classification decisions are 
made to suit institutional needs or the offender's needs, it's often 
difficult to 'make that judgment because in some institutions, such as 
Walla Walla, maintenance activities at ^the institution are classified 
as training. Therefore, if a casual observer looks at the results of 
.the initial classification meeting, it would appear that the inmate v/ere 
in fact, assigned to a training program. However, such is not the case 
in many institutions; where the- inmate is assigned to a task which pri- 
marily keeps the institution runni ng, rather than'prpviding training. 

With the possible exception of the military training programs, there 
seemed to be no hard evidence available in any insti tytion,vis ited that 
there was a relationship, either positive or negative^ between the work 
that the inmate does "in the institution and his successful employment 
when he is released frorp the institution. Furthermore, there was only 
one state, California, which had made any effort to determine whether 
there was such a relationship. In this case, ; l.ess than five percent of 
the inmates released from the institutions were in the same job'for 
which they were trained one year after release, according to a prison 
official . 

At Walla Walla" there was an Indication that there had been at least a 
partial follow-up evaluation at one time. There was an effort to 
determine how many inmates released from the computer program actually 
were employed in, that field of endeavor upon release. According tp the 
educational supervisor, a follow-up study done by the institution at 
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one time indicated at least 80 per ce^t of the i.nmates who had com- 
. pleted the program were placed and earning their living in data pro- 
cessing after release. Unfortunately) this program was discontinued 4t 
at the institution for reasons which were somewhat unclear. 

F. Reclassification : 

"Because human personality is dynamic, and changing, 
reclassification is necessary to guarantee that there 
wi 1 1 be neither forgotten men in prison nor into 'dead- 
en^ 1 placements. 11 (ACA Manual, pg . 362). 

While most of the 6 insti tutions have a-system for reclassification, 
there is a wide disparity in implemenlat ion. The reclassification pro- 
cedures in these institutions are identical to the original classifi- 
cation procedure. Only at Fort Leavenworth was reclassification 
routinely required to make sure that the inmate's case was reviewed 
frequently in, all aspects. * f * 

The Disciplinary Barracks is structured in such a way" that the inmate 
has input throughout the various steps in the process.. 'It appears 
virtually impossible for an inmate to be prevented from working in the 
assignment which he chooses at the* inlti tution, because there is 
reclassification every 90 days and the inmate can request transfer to 
another work assignment as many times as appears feasible. On the 
other hand, at Shakopee inmates must work at their initial job assign- 
ment for "awhile 11 before they, may request reclassification to a more 
palatable as^gnment. 

In most' institutions, it appeared that the reclassification requests 
v/ere initiated with the inmate. In some cases,- aerogram change could 
be recommended and requested by the case supervisor or by the inmate 
for a special reason, such as the inmate's family prbblems, or the 
inmate being near death, as at Shakopee. 

In Florida^ the reclassification is saj^vto occur, s be months after the 
/initial classification and at the inmate^s request. 

In reclassifying inmate^ at, Chtno, California, great consideration is 
given to the inmate 1 s score on thV "escape proneness scale". If this 
score is sufficiently high, he will not be considered for a lower cus- 
tody grade. 

G. "* Classification Procedures Immediately Prior to Parole 

or Release : - ' 

"Just prior to an inmate's appearance before the parole 
authority, a progress report should be prepared ... (and) 

the relevant "parts of % the cumulative case history are 

m sent to those actively supervising the inmate on parole." 
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n The need is apparent for continuity of the treatment 
program which has been started in the institution. The 
classification material should be available to the 
parole officer, who should use it as basic data for 
planning his supervision of the inmate in the community. M 

"When men violate their parole and are returned to prison, 
the institution officials should receive adequate informa- 
tion about their attitudes and behavior iQ the community. 11 

"Reports of the field parole agents and their statements 
about the man's parolfc violation become part of the man's 
cumulative case' record v The readmission summary ... might 
draw heavily on these reports in evolving plans for the 
new institutional program for the parole violator. 11 (ACA 
Manual ; pg . 363-365) . 

Comment : -Most of the institutions observed conduct a reclassification 
meeting either one month prior to meeting the parole board (e.g., 
Shakopee) or three months prior to the parole board (e.g., Chino, 
Cal ifornia) . 

The purpose of this meeting is to determine a progress report of the 
individual so that^ the -classification committee may make recommendations 
to the parole board for either the continuaVce of the individual or his 
release. . In Walla Walla, Washington, a^ parole plan is worked out 
between the inmate and the head of treatment before the inmate sees the 
parol e board . 



III. Conclusions Relevant to an Assessment and Classification Model 



1. In our experience, classification commit tees*, have dealt only with 
custody classifications or have given only sppradic, haphazard 
attention to vocational classification. 

, ♦ 

2. Because of lack of expertise and lack of confidence in psychologi- 
cal tools presently available, occupational classification deci- 
sions ard most often made on the basis of offended 1 past jobs or 
present statements of intent/interest, as reported by case workers 
to the classification committee. Unfortunately, both, past jobs 
and present intent or interest are based on an inmate 1 s inadequate 
knowledge of self and inadequate knowledge of the work^vor Id . 
Better methods of providing such knowledge are needed if % \here is 
to be an improvement in occupational classifications. 'K 

' » ' . 

^. The usual data available for »ass is ting offenders in making* t 

deci sions--fest data — is viewed with great suspicion or apafchy by 
offenders thernselyes and, especially, by institutional staffs They 



tend to .use the data haphazardly, partly beccfuse of Uck of* know- 
ledge about the tests and partly because of'jiack of confidence in 
their val id i ty— s i nee the tests were administered too. early in 
the offender's sentence. ' ~ : h •' * 

I 1 ■ . " * 

There is typipSlly a wealth of background information available on 
each inmate, and often extensive D^ychological tests an'S gfofes- 
stonal reports. However, there^fi usual ly nat much emphasis on 
diagnosing ideal occupa t iona 1/^1 a cement and training,. 

There is no systematic approach to synthesizing data - rel evantNto 
occupational trainin^6ecis ions . Thus, stjch 'decisions are madev 
largely by persons^ith minimal expertise in ^career development or 
occupational dep-f^ion making — case workers, v^ho tend to be most 
interested in- psychiatric adjustment. 

Committee decisions should be based on synthesized versions of the 
ncss of data available rather than forcing committee members to CQpe 
with too much. information . 

Greater commitment to cl ass i fi cat ion "accord ing to offender need 
rather than institutional convenience must be achieved. r 

Increased offender involventent in the classification process must ' 
be sought. - — - ^JL^..^^ — - 

Classification committees should consist of a custody representa- 
tive, a treatment 'representative, and the concerned case worker to 
increase a felt sense of responsibility and knowl edgeab i 1 i ty of 
each. 

A "pigeon-hoi ing M classification process based on psychological 
tests alone will not permit the f 1 exib i 1 i ty -andr i nma te .invol vement 
required to make a classification process successful. Nei ther 
would such a system have face validity for those staff assigned to 
work with offender classification. £ 

* ' * *- 

Because of the variety of correctional situations across the United 

States, whatever classification* system is developed will need to be 

adaptive to a variety of structures, inmates, training programs, 

and staff. 3 ^. 

Almost all vocational classification dec is ions ^re ignored until 
an appropriate time period that would permit completion of training 
by the termination of the offender's sentence, io the meantime 
(and, if necessary, 'throughout the sentence), the offender is 
placed on a job for purposes of institutional convenience. Thus, 
information gathering procedures for making classification deci- 
sions relevant to job training are best placed at a midway point 
in the offender's sentence. 



A ceptralized Reception and Diagnostic Center , which is at least 
administratively independent from other institutions of the state, 
if not physically separate, should be established in each state's 
correctional system. \. ( 

Only coar-se screening and classification should occur at the cen- 
tralized RDC. These classifications should.be directed toward 
institutional placement, initial job and/or educational assign-^' 
ments, an^injtial custody determ-i nations. 

Assessment of inmate capabilities should be a cbntinuirig process, 
but the most valid single-point assessment results will be 
achieved after the offender has adapted to th£ institution to 
which he is assigned. ^ 

- 

Increased emphasis should be placed on procedures that will reveal 
behaviors relevant to assessing vocational aptitudes, rather than 
relying solely on use of paper and' pencil .tests or background 
i n format ion. 

Increased involvemeht in and commitment to vocational classifica- 
tion decisions by the staff is necessary— particularly on the part 
of custody representatives. Such involvement and commitment will 
best be obtained by presentation of data in which the staff has a 
high degree of confidence. 

Reclassification is, and should continue to be, openvxo initiatives 
by offenders. 

Increased involvement by offenders in the assessment process 
through integrating assessment with post-release planning will 
yield most meaningful results. 

Continuing evaluation of classification and training results after 
inmates are released, while presently ignored, should be imple-~ 
mented i n each institution. * 




Chapter k. CONCEPTUAL BACKGROUND 



1. Career Development: Theoretical Basis * The concept of career *■ 

development can probably be traced to the 1909 publication of 
Parson's book Choosing a Vocation . He formulated a cooceptual .model, j^f-* 
the individual's relationship to occupations based*upon the assumption 
that adjustment to the world cf work is a function of - Llpe agreement 
between an individual 's .capacities and characteristics an the one/hand 
and { the demands of the occupation on the other (Crites, 1969).'/ 

A <jood deal of^research and theory has been devoted to this concept of 
matching people and jobs. CriteS 01)69) divides this research into 
that relating to vocational moti vat/on, that relating to vocational 
success, that relating to vocati*aQ^n sati sfactTon, and that relating to 
vocational adjustment. 

The theorists in vocational motivation assume that workers have certain 
wants or needs which they strive to fulfill through their v^§k. In 
other words, workers are motivated by the lack or deprivation of whpt 
they want. MasJow proposes a hierarchy of prepotent needs ranging from 
Survival and safety to self-actualization. Thus, people first work for 
food aod shelter, but once those, needs ace met, they continue working 
to fulfill other needs. Vroom discusses the motivation to work as a N 
function of forces acting upon individuals %o follow one qourse of 
action or' another. Various inventories have*been designed to assess 
vocational motivation, including Super's Work Values Inventory and the 
Minnesota Importance Questionnaire (Ml Q.) . 

Crites defines vocational success as "the probability that a worker's 
behavior will Achieve a particular goal in a given work environment". 
This usually refers to ratings uf employees' performance by th'ei r super- 
visors or some other measure of success such as pay increases, bonuses, 
promotions, productivity, etc. Research in this area focuses on the 
correlates and patterns of vocational success. The matching principle 
is most prevalent here in the develppment of sophisticated measures ot 
workers' aptitudes, abil ities,, interests, and personality characteris- 
tics as they relate to success in' specific occupations. Probably the 
most relevant measure for our purposes is the- General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) as developed by the Department of Labor* 

Voca^iooal satisfaction and adjustment refer to the workers' 1 own reac- 
tions to their vocations. The underlying assumption- is that ? ,workers 
who are satisfied and "like" their vocations will be more productive in 



^Crites, Vocational Psychology , -1969, is the major, source fo? this sec- 
tion and thus primary, sources for the var jous theorists mentioned ?re 
not c? ted . 
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that vocation and less likely to change occupations. Various indices 
r have been developed to measure ihdividual: job "satisfaction, but'the 
most comprehensive discussion comes from the, Theory of Work Adjustment 
.as developed by the Industrial Relations (Center ef *the University of 
^ Minnesota (Dawis,.et al., 1964). Basically, work adjustment and satis-" 
» faction refers'^ the ccu^espondence between th$ reinforcer system of * 
the work environment and the needs of the individual. Thus, the con-* ' 
-cept matching jobs and people has evolved into a sophisticated series 
of measures of individuals' capacities and abilities, of their voca^ 
tional needs and interests, and of the r^inforcers and required skiHV 
for various work environments. ' - ' \ * ' 

Besides th.e focus on ?§rec%ng the "right" vocation, several theorists 
/have concerned themselves with the patterns and successive stages, of 
//^career development.. These theories assume that occupational choice is 
^^a development process: Pt "Ls not a single decision, but a series of 

decisions made over a period* of years. These developmental theories. ( 
vary widely .in their approach, components, £nd conclusions. Three such, 
theorie^are discussed below as examples of this post-1 950s .trend* in. 
career^development. I - . s 

1 * » 

Super suggests that persons strive to implement thein^sffel f-conc&pts by 
choosing occupations they see as rto$t likely to penHf them self- * * % t 
expression. He further suggests that the particular behavior^ people 
engage in to implement their sel f-conc*epts vocationally are a function^ 
of the individuals stage of life development. Thus, vocational 
behaviors can be better understood .by viewing them in the context of 
the changing demands of the life Cycle and. the concomitant development 
of self -concept. ^He further defines vocational maturity as the conr * 
gruence between an jndiv idaul 's vpcational Behavior and the 'expected 
vocational behavior* at' that age. ' 1 

> 

Roe has related career choice to personality development as resulting 
. from 'early childhood experiences and fafivi 1 y # in texact ion patterns. In - 
particular, she contends that early experiences influence peopl^'s^ (N .* 
orientation to the interpersonal^ world e#03ftd them in a way that leads 
/ th£m to move toward or away from peo'ple. She* alsoj^veloped an occu- * 
pational classification system which allows predictions about occupa- 
tion^ people would prefer if they were person-oriented as opposed to % 
those they would choose if they were not or i en ted toward people. 

BJau et ai. conceives of occupational , choice as a continually modified 
compromi se between preferences for and expectations of being able ,to , . 
enter varjpus occupations. -Th6se i nterd i sci pi inary col 1 aboratQrs/ 
(from sociology, psychology, and economics) 'Identrfy two. distinct \& 
aspects 'within the social structure which a<f f ectyCoccU pa tional choj^&r"* 
1) the matrix Of social exper ien^e^ wh ich cfiannel^ihe persopa-ti'ty w . 

development of potential workers; and 2) .the conditions of occupa tfiorcal- 
opportunity whi cfa-^ljmi t 'the Realization of their choices. In addition,^' 



LBlau and hi'ST qpl leagues state that it is an oversimplification to con- 
ceive of occupational choice and sel ectiofWas occurring at one point in 
[ time, even if this is defined as a limited time' interval rather than an 
^instant, and even if the effects of earlier developments are taken into 
* consideration >xjhey jrfuggesfe a series of successive choi ce. per iods must 



be systemati cal 1 ycfTTal yzed to show how earlier decisions limit or ^ 
2 extend the range of .futgre choices (Vetter, 1970). 

; Thus, Super relates occupational development to emergent sel f -concept; c 
Roe relates, it to early fami ly -interactions and experiences; and Blau 
et al . to a continual compromise of preferences for and expectations of 
centering particular occupations. All these theories stVess career 
; development as^pn ongoing/process which can be conceived of as a series 

; of events and resultant decisions 4 

t ^ ' 

^Our proposed model is based on both of the above premises. Career 
^deve.lqpmenjt is an. ongoing process composed of a series of decisions. 
^Several of these later decision intervals, which, correspond to occupa- 
tional changes, focus on matching individuals 1 abilities, needs^.and 
^interests' wi th compati bl e occupations * Thus, our model stresses both 
-j a sophisticated assessment of each inmate and relating the resulting 
^ ^kational direction to the inmate's entire life Qycle . 

— ■ r 



( II. The "Assessment Cen&r": Jk Method of Assessing Occupational 
^ Effectiveness . Many industrial and governmental organizations are 
* presently developing and implementing "assessment centers" to identify 
\ and develQp manager ial supervisory , and foreman' tal en t for the i 
J organnsat ionj . Assessmer^ centers typfcally range in length from one 
i to, three days bnd involve ten to twel ve j>ant^ i pants^a a series of 
^.-Simulation's of the activities required i^iillg jobs rer which they ere 
t £efng considered. Usually these managerigjfiijfimulat ions include: 

\ an in-basket,* a set of* ntaterials &ich as most managers miglvt: 



expect to find on their desks each/ day, and requiring skills 
in planning, 'organizing, and .hanging- paper work; 

2. a business game, requiring skills in organizing, cooperating, 
'processi ng'*i'nformat Jon, and making decisions; . 



f 

X 



3 . a 1 eader 1 ess d i scuss ion, requj r i ng compet i t i ve ^aggressiveness 
^ persuasiveness, leadership, judgment, and handling conflict^ 



*a ro^:e^ played interviewwi th a subord i nate , 1 requ i r i rfcpi ntej- 
vie# 'stalls, psychological insights, and problem solving 
abiN'tLes; 

f a ^ole played. fnterA^Pfew with a superior, requiring oral commU- 

I * nicaTtons skill, analytical 'thinking, judgment, tact, and 



persuasiveness; * 4 \ 
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£ - 6. a formal presentation, requiring oral communications skill, 

poise, and persuasiveness; 

7. . a committee meetmg, requiring ability to organize and conduct 
meetingsSnplanni ng ability, and ability to delegate. 

Psychological tests are interspersed with the simulations listed above, 
measuring mental abil i ties,., speci fic aptitudes, job interests, motiva- 
tions, and personality variables.. In addition,, a background interview 
is conducted to evaluate longitudinal achievement patterns and crucial 
variables unique to. each individual. ' ; 

.Assessment center programs differ somewhat accordjng to the specific 
nature of the simulations and tests employed. However, they are similar 
in their: ' \ 

1. use of many techniques; 

2. use of many^lndependent staff observers; 

* * 

3. use of simulations to elfci t v job. relevant behavioral ^gpl sodes 
for evaluation. 

Thus, the richness of data genera ted/goes far beyond that produced by 
"paper and pencil techniques., / 1 . 

Following the asseLSsment cen ten, "the* wealth of data generated js evalu- 
ated and synthesized by tfie staff, normally composed of both line 
managens and psychologists. St^ff members make ratings of estimated 
effectiveness on two to three dozen "dimensions" relevant? to success in 
the job for which participants are considered candidates* A consensus 
of job relevant .strong # and weak -points for each participant emerges from 
these staff discussions which is diagnostic and, therefore, highly use- 
ful for recommending individual i zed development actions for each 
participant, ■ * . t 

Oftentimes a "career planning workshop 11 follows the assessment ,center . 
'Participants share their immediate and lorig-catfge goals with each other, 
discuss the reality of these^oals, and provide developmental Sugges- 
tions that will he] p. each -person achieve his or her objecti ve. In 
addition, an in-depth feedback of results of the assessment center as * 
interpreted in staff discussions is provided to each partipTpant by a 

staff member in a development counseling interview, 
t 

According to Durniette (1971 )> research evidence suggests the following 
conclusions about the%e "multiple assessment" procedures: 

1. Behavior observations can be recorded and rated'with high 
reliability by staff members; 
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2. All elements of the multiple assessment procedures contribute 
important but differential aspects tobverall judgments and 
specific behavior ratings; 

3. Both the overall ratings and the specific behavior ratings* have 
shown reasonably high validities for predicting promotion and 
specific strengths and weaknesses on the job; 

4. Evidence is impressive that simulations contribute incremental 
validities beyond thos£ showp by paper and pencil tests alone. 

Assessment center staff have often been composed of either psychologists, 
managers, or a combination of both. Dunnette^s (1971) data suggest .that 
staffs composed solely of managers developed somewhat less val id data 
than those composed of psychologists. Many centers, however, use mana- 
gers as staff members under the guidance of a behavioral scientist. 
Where organizations have used managers on the staff, there have been 
sizeable side benefits in improving their abilities to evaluate and help 
develop people. Therefore, we will suggest using a broad, spectrum of 
ins'ti tutional staff partly to minimize out-of-pocket costs, partly to 
help develop evaluation and development skills of staff, and partly to 
assure their emcftional involvement in the classification process. 

Although assessment centers have thus far been largely. I »mi ted to evalu- 
ating potential for supervisory and management positions, the principles 
and procedures involved should be amenable to application for. broader 
occupational ^planning at any level. 

y 

j 
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Chapter 5- PROPOSED. ASSESSMENT/CLASSIFICATION MODEL 



' - \ 

I. Overview , The objective of this project has been to present a 

design for a "model system of assessment and classification to be 
tested in a subsequent project 11 , as stated in the ini^al proposal. The 
^fodel is/a first version of a manpower assessment and classification 
system tor criminal offenders directed toward making practical trailing 
and job classification decisions. The system we have designed is 
"ideal i zed 1 - 1 in a sense, since it does improve upon, rather than simply 
reflect, existing procedures. On the other hand, we have designed the 
system, where possible, with practical realities in mind. "Jhus , .we 
believe the system is a significant improvement over the rather ^random * 
procedures we observed in our site visits, yet the system' is capable of- 
being implemented at relatively low cost by a variety of federal and 
state institutions. 
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This model is directed toward improving occupational /tra iiT^^classif i- 
cations and is not concerned with custody classif i cat ions* except as they 
impact on occupational /tra i ni ng possibilities. All procedures described 
in this model can be employed "within custody guidelines", whatever they 
happen to be for an individual*. 



Our model combines procedures used in several areas of vocational psy- 
chology: paper and pencil job aptitude testing; work samples^and other 
forms of behavioral simulations of job situafions; individual vocational 
counseling; group process, life planning, and other techniques now 
emerging as relatively structured products from those, professionals con- 
cerned with career development, the "assessment center" concept, now 
achieving wide popularity in business ^nd government as a tool for both 
identifying potential supervisors and managers and specifying develop- 
mental steps they might take to help them reach their potential. 

We. have chosen to reject a rigorous classification taxonomy In our model 
in favor of a 'dynamic, open-ended but structured process. Thus, instead 
of a process built upon the principles of "trait-factor" psychometrlcs, 
which would yield specific but rigid, narrow, and often inappropriate^ 
classification, we have built a process wh ich provides a Systematic way 
of gathering information, evaluating that information, and making deci- 
sions. The decisions resulting from these systematic procedures, though, 
are flexible and adaptive to specific situations*. 

The flexibility built irfto our model was important for. several reasons. 
First, no single classification taxonomy seemed feasible because of 'the * 
variety of training programs and needs across various state systems or 
even within a single state's system across its institutions. For 
example, some states* (or institutions) have data processing programs 
(or wejding, business practices, etc.) while many others do not. Second, 
offender participation in training and career dec i sions* was seriously 
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lacking in most institutions we visited. Decisions are often made by 
institution staffs to be approved after-the-fact by the persons most 
affected by such decisions — the offenders themselves. Obvious ly,. com- 
mitment to such dec'isions by those offenders is at best extremely' 
tenuous. Also; even where inmates are involved in those* decisions, 
their involvement is based almost entirely on a limited fund of informa- 
tion--what the offender has done* i n the past. .Third, a rigid "pigeon- 
haling 11 process .is not in keeping with the dynamics of occupational 
psychology as recently developed in such career development theories as 
those of Super, Roe, and Blau described earlier. According to these 
theories, then,, odcupa tional choice must be conceptualized as a process 
rather than a point in tiftie. All persons possess a variety of'ta-lents 
that make them capable of being satisfied and competent in a variety of 
occupations or careers* 

The, impl ications of these theoretical* notions are highly significant for 
our model classification system in prisons. First, theory argues against 
a narrow and fixed set of choices for training or- an occupational deci- 
sion. Thus; "broad band" psychological information (such as that pro- 
vided by the "assessment ^enters" described in the previous chapter) is 
requi red* that will permit a person to make decisions about himself out- 
side the context of a fixed taxonomic classification system. Second, 
learning a process of vocatioij£l decision makirig using information 'about 
oneself and about the enviprfimenT*is at least as important as the 
injmedi # ate decision itself. C Third, information and skills should be 
developed that can be usefui^to of fenders 'as they continue to evolve in 
terms of their occupational cficTice (or "vocational development", more 
aptly stated) long after initial classification and training (decisions 
have been made or after t»elease from incarceration. 

* 

The core feature of our classification model is, then, an .assessment 
center which we have named the "Mid-sentence Career Development Center". 
1 1 .wi 1 1 be preceded by more traditional testing a,t the^Reception and / 
Diagnostic Center, for making coarse placement decisions where necessary. 
Following both the RDC and the Kid-sentence Career Development Centers, 
a small classification committee wi 1 1 continue to function, giving for- 
mal approval to plans developed by other staff and the inmates. The 
inmate's sentence will be concluded with a pre-rel ease center for 
reinforcing and fine tuning plans developed "at the Mid-sentence Center. 
The flow of our model is depicted in Figure 1. Much of what we are 
about _to suggest is not necessarily new to persons in specialized fields. 
However, we believe that systematizing the collection and processing of 
information according to procedures about to be outlined would be,a sig- 
nificant step v forward in 'the realm of prison classification. 
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II. Reception and Diagnostic Center . Several states' have al ready 

established such a center for all offenders at the point of incar- 
ceration. In addition to orientation activities, the offenders receive 
physical examinations, complete educat ional^ath ievenferit and ability 
measures, delineate their employment history,'* and complete psychologi- 
cal inventories. We suggest that such centers be establ ished or 
improved according to guidelines established by several corrections 
officials (Cade, I960; Cape, 1967; Ef.chpaQ, 1969; Mears, 1965). In 
-addition, we recommend that: , • " / > ' '* 

1. The Reception and Diagnostic Center determine the facility. to 
which the offender shall be sent bas^d upon his needs — both 

^ for custody level and vocational improvement. 

2. A heavy emphasis be placed on orientation both to the correc- 
tional facilities and to the legal procedures surrounding * 
incarceration and parole. An adequate orientation using pre- 
sent inmates and ex-offenders could help formulate attitudes 
before inmates enter the general prison population (see Cade, 
I960")'. , 




Vocational and educational testin^x&e completed, but viewed 
only as a ceJarse estimate of op-fimal institutional placement 
and educat/onal /vocat ional placement if necessary ♦ As these 
test resuljts £>f ten prove invalid, they should not be viewed 
as the lasy word on an offender's ability or achievement levels 
and thus should never be the sole basis for preventing entrance 
to any inst itutixxiaj program.. 



lit. |1id-Sentence Career Development Center . Using the Assessment 
center' 1 described earlier as our model, a "Mid-Sentence Career 
Development Center" is central to our proposed assessment and classifi- 
cation process.. It is designed to guide inmates .toward training oppor- 
tunities and occupational pJacement relevant to their needs and 
abilities. (\t involves, of course, job simulations of lower level 
positjons, for the most part, because of the low skill level of most 
offenders* The center can be conducted off-site or on premises, though 
if-held On the institutional premises, it should b6 in a remote section 
of the institution to emphasize its uniqueness. Ten inmates will be 
processed under the guidance of six staff members in two phases totaling 
five days within a three week period. Our simulations are those work 
samples deemed most likely to fit, the particular needs of each offender 
based on prior paper? and pencil testing. The offender's behavioral 
characteristics at the center, including his performance on work 
samples, will be rated independently by several observers on several 
'dimensions of effectiveness. The profile o£^tr£ngths and weaknesses 
developed by the staff will be used jointly by staff and' of fenders in 
planning training programs that will provide both ski 1 1 s and behav iors 
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necessary for success in the world of< work. Staff will be composed of 
representatives from all elements of the institutional staff, but 
guided by those trained in the behavioral sciences.. The Mid-Sentence 
Career Development Center wi 1 1 , therefore, provide the following advan- 
tages over the more trad i t'iona^class i f icat ion approach: 

* V ' 

1. It provides for heavy inmate involvement in his/her own 
classification. . * 

2. It provides for in-depttf involvement in inmate cjfeer planning 
by all elements of institutional staff. f 

3. It provides a broad, clinically rich band of information from 

multiple situations. - « 

■ ~ » 

It should provide improved diagnostic accuracy because of mul- 
tiple observations and a systematic approach to combining 
av^i lable data . 

5. It provides a highly visible point in the inmate's sentence 
where his/her only objective is te- engage in realistic, mean- 
ingful career planning. 

6. it provides, an individualized development plan for choosing a 
training program, developing skills, and working on overcoming 
behavioral character i,st ic« that could impede occupational . 
effectiveness. • s \ 

Because offenders are of£pn preoccupied wrth legal concerns and dis- 
orientation during their initial weeks of incarceration because offend- 
ers a*& normally assigned to work programs for institutional con- 
venience for the first portion of their sentence, and because vocation- 
al training programs are typically completed in the^final portion of an 
offender's sentence, we believe the , J, Mid-Sentence Career Development 
Center 11 should be conducted at a point somewhere near the middle of an 
individual's sentence. Several such centers would be conducted' each 
year, for offenders who arrive at such a mid-posint at roughly the same/"* 
time. The three major components of the Mid-Sentence Career Develop- 
ment Center ate: (l) inexpensive paper-and-penc i 1 testa which provide 
institution staff members and offenders with a "first-cut 11 notion of 
reasonable occupations and ^training programs; (2) job or work samples 
to provide offenders and staff with further confirmation of job 
interests and aptiftudes suggested b^y the paperrand-penc i 1 measures as 
well as estimates of behavioral characteristics that are likely to be 
effective or ineffective on the job; and, (3) life planning exercises 
designed to help participants clarify and identify their life roles 
and to think realistically and constructively about the future. 

Bas'ed On a theory of work adjustment, we recommend the joint use of the • 
Minnesota Importance Questionnaire (MIQ) and the General Aptitude Test 
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Battery (GATB) for first-cut notions of reasonable occupations. Other 
recommended tests include the Gates-McKi Hop Reading Diagnostic Test 
(GATES) a s*^, screening measure for the GATB. If the GATES indicates in-' 
suff icient Veading jskil Is, the Nonverbal aptitude test batTery (NATB) 
recently developed \by the (J.S. Employment Service should be used. The. 
California Achievement Test (CAT) measures general educational develop- 
ment and will be used to recommend supplementary educational courses 
required for. chosen occupations. Finally, the Kuder_Occupational 
Interest Scale' (01S) will provide information about the of fender 's 
vocational interests . 
i 

In conjunction with the broad occupational areas suggested by the MIQ/ 
GATB and Kuder 01 S results, we suggest inmates "reality test 11 several 
occupations b/ performing certain tasks related to the kjnds of tasks 
required by those j occupations in a series of work simulations under 
observations of a variety of staff.* For this purpose we recommend the 
Work Sample Battery as developed at Stput State University in Wisconsin. 
Work samples will orient the inmate to actual tssks required in various 
occupations, provide information on tW inmate's work Jiabits and atti- 
tudes, and in general, b erased for guidance and counseling rather than 
solely predicting inmate'job performance* 

Besides lacking the necessary skills for legiticpate employment outside 
the institution, many inmates have personality characteristics and/or 
attitudes toward worR which are maladaptive for finding and holding a 
job. -Thus, in addition to the emphasjs on classifying inmates into 
training programs and directing them toward realistic occupations, we 
intend to initiate a life work planning effort to provide inmates with 
a mature and adaptive attitude toward a vocational career. A central 
feature of this facet of the center Is the writing of a personalized 
development plan by the inmate and a team of institution staff person- 
nel . Individual and group exercises would thus be used to motivate 
irpates into directing and influencing their own futures* 1 

The results of this center should be, reviewed b^% three person classi- 
fication Committee, and normally accepted as the offender's occupa- 
tional classification. Obviously, the major advantage over what is 
presently happening is that the background work prior to presentation 
to the committee is far more systematic and extensive and there is a 
definite attempt to focus on occupatjbnal rather than custodial classi- 
fication. More Velgvant information will have fcy»en gathered and it will 
have been more systematically synthesized than. under 'the present system. 
Thus, the validity of the information as well as the commitn^t to i t 
should be greatly improved. ^ 1 / 

./ 

IV. Pre-Release Career Development Centgfv Finally, we recommend a Pre- 

Release Career Development Center to^be attended by inmates .shortly 
before thei r 'release from incarceration. While the Mid-Sentence Center^ 
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purpose is to classify inmates optimally for occupational careers and 
trailing program participation in addition to initiating a life work 
planning program, the Pre-Release Center is designed to provide inmates 
with critical job seeking skills and to continue the lifework planning 
program by updating each Inmate 1 s development plan. Development of job 
seeking skills such as interviewing, explaining the incarceration- 
perTod, etc., familiarization with M on-the-street ,f help agencies such 
as employment service and initial' job interviews will be conducted 
during the last weeks of imprisonment. Thus,, the center's schedule of" 
courses, interviews, and briefing sessions should provide a significant 
thrust toward moving J nmates into responsible working lives in the 
cornmun i ty . 

Many of our recommendations for this phase are adapted from an intensive 
Employment Placement program (lEP).now in experimental implementation in 
Wisconsin and a few other states. V 
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Chapter 6. THE HI D-SENTENCE CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

• 

Within this chapter we describe our occupational/training program 
classification model and outl infca system for implementing it in an 
Institutional setting. We also^bscribe in detail suggested .procedures 
for running the assessment center including recommended staffing and 
specific scheduling of activities. 

The v five major purposes of the Mid-Sentence Center "are: 

a) To assess/classify inmates 1 interests and altitudes and to 

feed back such information to them so they may make wise voca- 
tional deci s ions . 

* b) To assess/classify weaknesses in work-related personality fac- 
tors which adversely affect inmates' capabilities to obtain 
and hold jobs and develop strategies to overcome them. , 

c) To classify inmates according to those institutional training 
treatments appropriate for each offender^ need. 

d) To improve total staff involvement in and commitment to the 
classification decisions relevant to each offender. 

» 

e) To improve offender involvement in his/her own classification 
process. ' / 

The Center's activities Will be divided into two phases. During Phase 
One each inmate will take paper and pencil tests designed to generate 
information about his interest^, abilities, achievements, and back" 
ground. Within this phase our classification model will provide tenta- 
tive occupational areas which the inmate can explore further in Phase 
Two of the Center. During the interval between Phas^^ne and Phase Two 
the tests will be stored and an Occupational Choice Information booklet 
prepared for each inmate. All information gathered about the individ-, 
ual inmate dur ing^Phase One will be summarized and placed i/i this * 
booklet. Prior to Phase Two, staff members will review this informal 
tion.* They will also suggest vocational areas fpr which the inmate 
seems^best suited and recommend a tentative schediN^e f or^g &pjj)r i ng 
those'areas during Phase Two. . 

During Phase Two a sjtaff member will feed back to the inmate information 
gathered during Phase One and together they will explore the vocational 
areas for which the inmate'seems best suited. The staff recommend^tTbns 
based upon a computer printout of occupations likely to be real i stlc'fpr 
an Inmate to pursue will serve as the starting point from which thfe* 
inmate should move toward a tentative occupational decision. Once that 
preliminary decision is made, the staff member and the inmate will plan 
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the inmate's Phase Two schedule including his participation in work 
samples, additional tests, and/or training experiences. 

■ i 
The work samples will serve two purposes. F.irst, the inmate will gain 
experience with a type of work which paper and pencil tests suggest are 
optimal for him. Based upon experience gained from the work samples, 
the inmate" should obtatn a rough idea of how wel 1 he likes the work in 
that area. The second purpose for involving work samples in our modal 
at this point is to provide staff members with an opportunity to observe 
inmate behavioral skills and work related personal itf characteristics-' 
An assessment of these skills and personality characteristics will aid 
staff persons in counseling inmates further and irr constructing a deveW 
opment plan for improvement in areas of weakness. Also during Phase Twq 
inmates will take part in lifework planning exercises. Hopefully, the 
exercises should stimulate long-term commitment to a legitimate occupa- 
tion and a law-abJding life - at least for some. 

After Phase Two of the Center is completed, the staff will meet in teams 
to generate tentative development plans for each inmate. A staff ^member 
will feed back the information developed by the staff to the inmate and 
together they will compose the inmate's development plan. 

* 

Finally, the classification committee will review the plans developed . 
and, hopefully, approve them. 

In summary, the strategy *for the Mid-Sentence Center is to provide a 
'realistic assessment of e*th inmate's aptitudes, present skills, and 
interests and to use that information for career counseling and the 
selection of training programs. The Mid-Senteqce Center activities also 
will yield a development plan for each inmate aimed at helping him over- 
come weaknesses which will in turn help him focus on occupations that 
/will take advantage .of his strengths. We also hope that the Center will 
reverse the debi 1 i tat ing ^effect of past failures by positively rein- 
forcing inmates with success experiences. 

^ « 
1. Theoretical *8as is for Individual-Occupation Match . The theory of 

work adjustment (Dawis, Lofquist, England, 1 964 ; and Dawis, Lofquist, 

Weiss, 1968) identifies two sets of variables as predictors of an 

individual's work adjustment. Work adjustment is hypothesized tobe 

a function, of job satisfactor iness and job satisfaction.* Satisfactori- 

nes§ refers to job performance, dependability, conformance, and personal 

I4jfistment. According to the theory, satisfactoriness for an individual 

in a job exists when his abilities match the requirements of the job, 

resulting in "success 11 along these four criteria. Work adjustment is 

^also hypothesized to be a function of an individual's satisfaction 

frith a job. i The theory of work adjustment postulates that jobs* differ 

to the extent that they fulfill or reinforce various psychological needs 

in individuals. Thus, job satisfaction's said to exi'st when an 



individual's needs match the* reinforcers in the job* Overall, then, 
work adjustment (or lack of it) is a function of the congruence between 
individual abilities and job requirements (satisfactor iness) and the 
congruence between individual psychological needs and the reinforced 
in the job (sati sfact i/bn) . • " 

The theory of work adjustment has been operat ional i zed and researched 
through the use of the General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) and the 
Minnesota Importance Questionnaire (M I Q) . The GATB is*used to predict 
satisfactoriness or the ability to perform adequately in a given occu- 
pation. The GATB provides nine scale scores which estimate a person's 
ability to perform well In a number of areas. Through extensive testing 
of employees in many differeht jobs, researchers have developed occupa- 
tional aptitude patterns (OAPs) which group occupations together in 
t;erms of the s ifoi 1 ar i t i es in GATB tested aptitudes required for these 
jobs. That is, occupations within a single OAP require basically the 
same minimum aptitudes. Presently, 62 OAPs covering two hundred occu- 
pations have been developed. For a person to be assigned a grade of 
highly satisfactory (HS) for a given family his GATB scores on three - 
crit icaTaptitudes for tha^t family must exceed the family's norms. 'To 
be considered satisfactor'y (M) for a family of occupations, a fjerson's 
scores on the three critical aptitudes plus one standard error 6i 
measurement must exceed the norms for that family. *And, if one oN-cw^ 
scale scQres fails to .exceed the norm for a job family, even after one 
standard error of measurement is added to the score, the person is 
assigned an "L M which means that he lacks critical aptitudes /lecessary, 

for a-*job in that family. % 

t . 

Considerable evidence has been gathered supporting the notion that per- 
sons who are.pred icted to perform satisfactorily in a given occupation 
do have the aptitudes and abil ities necessary to perform adequately on 
jobs representative of that occupation. 

/ « 
The Minnesota Importance Questionnaire (MIQ) is also an important 
instrument in the theory of work adjustment.. The theory suggests that 
an individual's vocational needs within the psyoholog ical s doma in should 
be compared, with the reinforcers present in an occupational environ- 
ment. That is, if art individual's pattern of needs (as measured by 
the. MIQ) is similar to the pattern of needs which the given occupation 
fulfills, the individual is predicted^to be satisfied. 

Through extensive testing with the MIQ, jobs have been clustered /into 
families, homogeneous with respect to needs that the job environment 
reinforces. These Occupational Reinforcer Patterns (ORPs) .descr ibe 
the reinforcers available in the work environment. Presently, 12 ' 
occupational clusters have been developed from 148 occupations. How-"** 
.ever, ''satisfaction scores" can be derived for each of these 148 occu- 
pations. There exist .large enough differences in QRPs, wi thin fami 1 ies 
to consider individual occupat ionsseparately at this point. 



Thus, for a given occupation a person obtains a score which' And icates 
the likeltTiood that he .will be reinforced or satisfied in that occupa- 
tion. Thsl score is obtained by comparing the individual's MI-Q scale 
scores with the mean scale scores for that occupation. A mean scale f 
score indicates the extent to whjch that reinforcer is VailabVe in that 
occupation. .The difference in scale points for each of tne-20 scales 
is squared and the 20 different ind6x scores (D^) are summed across the 
scales. A low indicates high correspondence^between. an individual 's 
needs and the reinforcers present in an occupation. A high 
c&tes^hat there tfs 3 l^w correspondence between needs and reinfprcers. 
fc to obtairtvi "satisfied 11 (S)"*score for a given, occupation, an indiv-tduat 
must have ^a. CT\of less^tfiS^-9.0Q across* the 20 scales. A*D 2 of 9.00 to 
20.00 yields a NJJ^y sati sf ied' 1 (LS) score, and a D^Oj^more than 
20.00 suggests that the individual will not l il^chv be satisfied (NS) in 
that occupation. 'jt » " * . 

In*a<£cii tion to specifying the expected s^isTaction in eac^/bccupat ion, 
the MIQ identifies persons who have ^answered the items randomly and/o< 
who' posses? .very poorly defined occupational needs. Approximately 96 
per cent of the quest ionnaires^ completed „ in the past have been inter- 
pretable utilizing thi<s criterion. 

Evidence for the validity of^ predictions of satisfaction withih jobs 
using the MIQ can be found in the Mifin'esota Studies in Vocational 
Rehabi 1 i tat ion.ser ies # . For ^example, Weiss, Dawis', England and Lofquist 
(1965) found that for a g ivtm xpccu pat-ton, MIQ scale scores (used in a 
multiple regression equation)* predicted satisfaction with that occupa- 
tion.* Other kinds bf validity ha\re been tested also. For example,- 
data from Several studies indicate* that persons currently satisfied 
with different occupations do h^ve ^ignLW^ntly different MfQ scale 
scores. Thus, in addition to the conceptual attractiveness of the 
theory of work adjusttfcent, evidence exists which also supporj 
empirical soundness of the theory. , * * ^ ■ 

II. The GATB-M|Q Matrix Model s Having information predictive <\£ a 
f person's performance in and satisfaction with an occupation is 
extretaely hekpful for recommending rational job choices. Currently, 
vocational counselor? guided by the theory of work ad justment'mi ght try 
to match an individual with a job in which the individual is likely f to 
.bave b.tgh satisfacror iness and, high satisfaction. However, we know of 
no formal systejp/'which exists presently # to combine efficiently the 
information yielded by the GATB and the MIQ. in order to coftnsel a per- 
son about jtn occupational choice. .Thus, we l^ave developed a procedure 
which should provide rp^aniogful "first cut" clues about an individuals 

suitability for a wide range of occupations, both in terms of his 

* . * • •, 

s f ■ . 




'^In this "study the ol d form of the .MIQ was. used 
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(\^ tat fSf actor iness.>nd his potential satisfaction with jobs* in those oCqu- 
{ 'T^t'ops* To utilize efffeptjveTy , Informs t ion from both the GATB*and the 
MfcdJ'.'?' we Sug ^ t using a GATB-MlQ, matrix. We propose to re-?opl the work 
justment pi^ject .computer .programming so that for each inmate, the* * 
computer cons idefs** the GATB arid M I Q. results. and sorts th§ occupations 
into an appropriate GATB/MIQ cell described by the intersect i&ns o£ the 
HS, S, and NSf (i I Q. designations and the H, M,' and L designationVTTfthTin 
the GATB framework. Referring ^to FigOre 2, for example, occupations ' 
which are irTtjhfe h igh'sat i sfactor ine^ss range (H) , based on similarity of 
V GATB^sctfres and occupat ionaf aptj tjude pajttern, .and_ ar'e in the high satis- 
* f\*^^° n - range > ^ ased on -similarity between MIQ^scores and those occupa- 
/\tions' reinforc v er patterasf would be listed in 'del 1 1 $ Likewise, occupa- 
tions which afre in both the low sati^factor iness and not saW sf ied -range 
jvou.ld be listed in Cell 9, and sq on. Fortunately, the computer pro- 
gramming effort involved in Qper^iohaM^fp the matrix output is min/fmaT 
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Presently, 112 occupations representing a J5rx>ad "range of jobs' are 

bed by both Occupational Aptitude Patterns *£GATB) *and ^Odcupat Tonal 



" V ' 7 » ' « ™ »•* « W **r \- ■ \S I 'VI, L| UMJ , 

considers an individual *s needs and abilities and will provjde an> 
lent first approximation of occupations for the inmate to investi- 



112 

descr i I t r _ 

Re inforcer" Patterns (M I Q) . Thus^ for each inmate who Ukis the GATB and 
the M I Q, / 1 1 2 occupations will be sorted'into appropriate cells indicating 
the likelihood of ,sa t i,sfactor iness and satisfaction. In short, this 
model 
excel 1 ( 

cj£,te furthers 



III.. Work Samples: Rationale 



In 



conjunction vyith the.fi rs't approxi-' 

mation occup%t ional^ choices .provided by our GATB-MIQ, classifica- 
tion procedure., we suggest that inmateS "reality test 11 one or more occu- 
pations by performing, certain tasks, related to the kinds of tasks 
required^on a job within those occupations, \jhis can be accomplished 
by utilizing standardized" work samples. < After Knmate^s 'l^ave tentatively * 
decided to move toward a certain occupation or a cluster of occupations, 
he will perform a series*^ .work samples to test his interest in and 
aptitude fpr that type of work," If a work sample is got appropriate 
for this kind of, reality testing, (e.g.', for a te*acl>u#g?job) , ' then the. 
inmate who seems qualified for that occupat iohaf'area wN 1 take more 
specifically focused aptitude tetsts and interest* ijffi&^tories. 
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As was mentioned earlier, the work sampl^es^wi I Y a provide staff mem- . 
bers with en opportunity to observe^an fnrnate's work related personalty* 
character ist its . The" staff may^d i scover weaknesses which havj^&ontr ibu- 
ted to an inmate's problems irpadjusfing to^a work »envi ronmen^ The 
rating of these perspnal i ty.character istics along with a compi 1 ation of % 
ratings from other* sources j*H 1 then JornLan important input to the . * 1 
rnrftate.'SL development' plan. "** „ ^ 



Tor a literature review oh w6rk sample^ see Appendix D, 
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I 



High 



Satisfactori- 
nes % s (basett 
on a match 
between the 
individual 'is 
abi 1 1 1 t^s-- ^ 
GATB 3co res- - 
and t^e re- 
quirements of 
the 'job) 



Med. 




Low 



' Figure 2 

Example* of an inmate's GATB-MIQ Matrix Results 

Satisfaction (based oh a match between the 
individual's nee$s--MIQ scores—and the 
satisfiers present in the occupation). 

Satisfied Likely Satisfied 



Aircraft and/Engine, Meehan i c, 

Shop 
Machipist^ . 
Pipefitter 

Sheet Metal Worker * 
Au t omofcfl er Hecjij.nl 
Engineer, Mechanical 



Compositor 1 

Linotype Operator 

Cabinetmaker 

Electronics Mechanic 

Cement Mason 

Lather 

Plasterer 

Roofer 

Carpenter 

Welder, Combination 
ElectricaUTechnician 
Electrical Engineer - 
Engineer, Ci^i I 



•Wot Satisfied 



Taxi Driver 
Assembler, Production 
Assembler, Small Parts 
Battery Assembler 
Salesperson, General (Dept. 

Store) 
Salesperson, Shoe 
Mail Carrier 
Fi ref ighter 
BricHayer 

Electrician ' ♦ *t 
Maintenance Man , Factory ^or 
Mill 

Painter/Paperhanger 
Plumber 

Tool -and-Die'Maker 
Automobile Body Repairman 
Salesman, Real Estate 
Salesperson,' Sporting Goods 
Television Service and Repairman 
Marker 




Auto Service Station Attendant 
Hotel Clerk 

Medical Technologist ' 
Nurse, Licensed Practical 
Receptionist, Civil Service 
Baker 

Key Punch Operator 
Digital Computer Operator 
Draftsman, -Archi tectural 
Personnel Clerk 
Telephone Operator 
Tel ler, Banking 
Waiter - Waitress 
Patternmaker, Metal 
Claim Adjuster, 

Counselor^ Private Employment 

Agency 1 1 
Engineer, Stationary 
Office Machine Serviceman 
Statistical Machine Serviceman 

(Office) . t 
Teacher, Elementary School 
Teacher, Secondary School 
Claim Examiner 
Librarian 
^Programmer (Business, Engineer- 
ing, and Science) 
Statistician, Appl ied 



Landscape Gardener 




Accounting Clerk, Manufactur- 
ing 

Accounting Clerk, Civil Service 

Bookkeeper I K * 

Accountant, Certified Public 

Architect 

Caseworker 

Counselor, School 

Coupselor, Vocational T^ehabi I- 

i tat ion '* 
Accountapt (Cost) 
* : 



Clerk, General Office, Civil 

Service * 
Bookbinder 1 
Meat Cutter 

Solderer- (Production Line) 

Truck Driver 

Screw Machine Operator, 

Production 
Bus Driver 
Orderly 

Glazier (Glass installer) 

Cosmetologist 

Barber 

Physical Therapist 



ATrplane Stewardess 
Embalmer 

Radiologic Technologist - 
Secretary (General Office) 
Stenographer, Technical, 

Ci vl 1 Service 
Cashier - Checker 
Punch-press operator 

Sewing Machine Operator, 

Auto. • * 

Cook (Hotel - Restaurant) 
Lineman (Telephone) 
Nurse Aid 

Post Office Clerk * 
Interior Designer and 

Decorator 
Nurse, Professional (Office) 
Pharmacist 



4 *• 



'Teacher Aid 
Typist, Civil Service 
Occupational Therapist 
Photographer, Commercial * 
Commercial Artist, 

f I lustrating 
Dietitjan 
Writer, Technical Publications 



# *This Is^n example prepared specifically to display the ' 
compute^ printout format. 
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thus', our general approach to the use of woi;k samples in this context 
is for guiding and counseling inmates rather than for predicting their 
performance. Although the prediction of job performance is a legiti- 
mate domain for work samples, the reality testing and the diagnostic 
f . role for work samples are more congruent with the purposes of our 

Mid-Sentence Center. In particular, during the Center we intend to use 
work samples to learn even more about an inma'te's skills, aptitudes, 
* and interests in the occupations listed in cells I, 2-, A, and 5 erf the 
GATB/MIQ. printout. However, to* utilize work Samples meaningfully with- 
in our model y we must first match samples with occupations. 



Matching work^mples and occupations : For a work sample t<$be matched 
with an occupation the task components of the sampl e' must be similar to 
some or to all of the task components in the occupation. To achieve 
* such matches, we propose to have a wbrk evaluator first Inatch occupa- 
tions and work samples using the Department of Labor ! s method described 
in the Pi ctj£nary«of Occupational Titles (DOT). One aspect of the DOT . 
code classifies occupations with reference to ''what people^do" in rela- 
tion to data, people, ahd things. In other words, using the DOT classi- 
fication scheme, a good match between a given work.sample and an occupa- 

* tion means "that the skills needed to perform adequately I r both the job 
and the sample require the same kinds of skills with respect to data, 
people, and things. Matches made on this basis will only be first. cut 
estimates of the final matches. 

For the purposes of the Mid-5ehtence Center, matches made only on the 
basis of the DOT scheme of "what people do" in relation*to data, 
people, and things are too gross, for. example, the occupation "tele- 
phone installer" is matched perfectly with the work sampl e'"baki ng cake" 
according .to the DOT framewor k^ Jj jnce inmates will be performing wprk 
samples in order tojearn how their skills compare with the skills 
requi red in <an occupation and how interested they are in the kind of 

* . work involved in that occupation, we need .matches which have more "face 

validity".? Thus, the ^Uik evaluator will need to consider both the 
underlying skills and ^Hfface validity of the work sample. Further- 
more, we suggest that q^work evaluator choose two or more samples for 
"* each occupation (of the 112 covered by the- GATB/MIQ) . That is, rather 
than setting certain standards for matches between occupations and 
samples and then following a these guidelines strictly, we suggest that 
the work evaluator match as closely as possible occupations and ( \ 
samples such tha«t two or more samples are Assigned to each bccupatVqn , 
- provided that the work samples. are reasonably appropriate for an 
occupation. ... * 

Matching occupations with training programs—descr iption and rationale 
■ for classifying training programs : To enable us to make reasonable j 
institutional training program assignments, we must match individual 
.occupations with the traini ng , a program(s) which will be most beneficial 
for moving an inmate toward the occupation(s) he is tentatively choosing 
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at this point. We' propose that a work evalu^tor examine the content of 
institutional training and educational programs within the system and 
then assign all occupations covered by the GATB/MIQ, matrix model to at 
least one of *tfhe institution's programs.-. We suggest the ^valuator use 
a system 1 simi lar to the one outlined for the work sample-occupation 
match above., fhat is, the two criteria for matchesi should be: a) simi- 
larity of what people do on the occupation and in the training program 
ii? terms of data, people, and things; and b)*'the f£*ce validity qf the 
match. . 

" - i -6 « 

Table I provides our estimates of the matches between' 107 occupations 
identif iableby our GATB/MIQ, matrix and the work samples already 
developed by Stout State. This table should provide reasonably good 
estimates of work samples that should be administered to an inmate who*j 
scores high on given occupations according .to the GATB/MIQ, results. *** 

V. f . 

Once training assignments have been made, 'the actual training received 
can be only as meaningful apd complete as the quality and variety of 
the program^ available within a state's prison system.* hn an> institu- 
tion or a state system which has very little training available, an 
inmate, deficient in skills needed to adequately perform his preferred 
occupation, ma^ not receive the training he needs to perform adequately 
in that otcupation. Obviously, as more training programs become avail- 
able, the chances of teaching an inmate the skiHs he needs increase. 
Th&s, we urge that more training* programs be mad«*avai la&JV to inmates,. 



V. Detailed Description of the Mid-Sentence Center . Activities within 
the Mid-Sentence Center can be divided into foui\parts: 

1 . Phase I 

2. Pre-Phase 1 1 

3. Phaue II — 
k. # Post-Phase 1 1 

The Chapter Summary contains a sample flow chart for the Cebter's acti- 
vities, though institutions can obviously deviate from this schedule 
according to their needs. Also, we present in Appendix B the work 
schedules of, the Center's staff based upon adherence to the outline of 
activities. Below we discuss more in detail our suggestions for Staff- 
ing the Center. " 
i 

Staffing the Mid-Sentence Center : The Center will be staffed by mem- 
bers of the institutional Staff who are connected with' the classifica- 
tion, training, and counseling functions. Department of Vocational 
Rehabilitation (DVR) and Employment Service personnel can be used where 
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possible. A staff of six w U 1 be adequate for each ten-inmate Center, 
but a "cadre" of 12 staff snoul.d be available to permit rotation'of 
assignments to the staff from center to center." For example, the staff 
might include: " , 

a. a classification officer 

/ 

b. a ca3e worker 

i 

c. a custody representative 

d. a vocational evaluator '* J , 

e. a deputy harden 1 for treatment 

f. a vocational representative 

The us.e of regular institutional personnel as membersuof .the Center's, 
staff should provide distinct advantages. First, .compared to hiring 
♦extra persons frdm the outside? tfie c&sts-of runn^ng^a Center v/MHtte' 
less when implemented primarily by institution st^ff." Perhaps even 
more important, v the Mid-Sentence Center will encourage staff members to 
relate with inmates on a person-to-person leve^ rather than on a staff- 
inmate basis, this experience may open valuable lines of communication 
between inmate,s and staff. Furthermore, it may rpnder staff persons 
more effective' in the future because of the depth of their understand- 
ing of inmate probl ems and potential, gained in the Mid-Sentence Center. 
In short, the Center experience should provide staff persons with an 
opportunity to become acquainted with inmates at levels whio(i allow 
them to generate more informed assistance to inmates in ^making occupa- 
tional /tra ini ng dec i s ions . " ; 

Members of the*>taff will be assigned to "Assessment and Development 
Teams", such that there is one team assigned to each inmate (staff will 
.be assigned to more than one inmate). Each sta/f member will he a team 
coord i nator for at least one team and a team member on approximately 
five'other teams. Each team will consist of three Center slaff mertbers 
and one inntete. Examples of assignments of personnel to teams are pre- 
sented in Appendix B. Since the Center's activities will consume a 
great deal of the staff's time, we recommend that -the Center's staff be 
relieved of. most regular institutional duties during the time the Cen- 
ter is conducted . , 

; • * 

Also, we recommend that a member of the Assessment and Development Team, 
preferably the team coordinator, be a member of the inmate's institu- 
tional classification rteam* That is, someone on, an inmafe's team should 
knew him and should be available to the inmate after the Cehter is over. 
This will insure a smopth transition from information gathered «t the 
Center to rts use in institutional classification decisions. We also 

•i ■ . 
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suggest that the i nst i tut ional ^class i f icat ion team approve the Center's 
classification and training recommendations witfr few exceptions. 

Some of the activities during %he Center ate individual activities and 
some are group activities. For group activities, the ten inmates "will 
be divided into twor modules: Group 1 (inmates 1-5); and Groyp 2 . t< „ # 
(inmates 6-10). The primary reasons for^dividing the inmates into two 
groups are: 

a. Scheduling of staff time can be more efficient because inmates 
in one group can be working on individual activities while the 
other inmate participants are in group activities! 

b. The smaller groups permit more individual staff-inmate inter- 
action. 

To insure that inmates receive maximum benef i t from tire Mid-Sen tenC£ 
Center experience we feel that certajn guidelines should also be 
followed when selecting inmates for participation in the Mid-Sentence 

Inmate qualifications : Inmates should be" selected for participation in 
the Mid-Sentence Center according to the following criteria:? 

. a. ROC psychologist's recommendation; * . 

> 

b. Job foreman's recommendation at termination of maintenance 
training; 

\ - 

c. Counselor's recommendation; 

d. Case worker's recommendation; 

*e. Inmate's expression of readiness and willingness; 
f. Custody status; 



< 



g. Time guidelines giving inmate enough time to complete training 
prior to his release date. 



In ordjer to evaluate property the effectiveness of the Mid-Sentence 
Center treatment, we will need to place half of those eligible (under, 
the criteria mentioned) for the Center into a control group whose mem- 
bers will not participate in the Mid-Sentence Center. (See the evalu- 
ation section of this chapter for a more complete explanation.) 
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The time guidelines should conform roughly to the following schedule: 

Mi nimum Sentence Mid-Sentence Center conducted after: 

6-11 months 3 months 

1-2 'years 6 months 

3-*t years • > 9 1 -2 years 

5 A 8* years. 3-J* years 

over 8 years * approximately k~5 years 

pr ior to rel ease 

We feel', that * the i nformat ion generated near the middle of an inmate's 
sentence is more likely to be reliable and valid. During our site 
visits a -number of prison staff members complained to us about test . 
results obtain* shortly afteV i ncSrcerat i6n^ TheV J explfei nTed *that* 4 n / 
generally an inmate is not in the -proper frame of mind to do his best 
very soon after incarceration. The inmate seems to be neither moti- 
vated jqor sufficiently adjusted to his new envi ronnjent to respond 
reliably and honestly to tests if they are administered at that*time. 
Also, since most decisions cpncerning training programs occur s.ometime 
during the middle of an inmate's sentence, it seems logical to adminis- 
ter tests and inventories at that time. 

A 

We' -suggest that during the'time the Center is scheduled the partici- 
pating inmate engage only in Center activities. Although the Mid-' 
Sentence Center will probably be located within the institution, perhaps 
inmates in the Center can move into special Jiving quarters in a remote 
section of the prison. Separate living quarters will help emphasize the 
importance of the Center by completely removing the inmate from the 
normally scheduled institution activities. 

Once the staff is ready and the participants selected, Ph£se One begins'. 

Phase One: Tests, Inventories, and Activities : In this section we will 
describe the paper and pencil inventories to be used at the iiid-Sentence / 
Center. We will also* discuss the purposes of certain Center activities 
scheduled to take place during Phase One. 

a) The first act ivi ty t wil 1 be an orientation period led by two - 
staff members who will brief Inmate participants on the pur- 
; pose of the Center and outline the <ac t ivi ties, of • the, -Center. 
The orientation should provide /inmates with an explanation of 
the Mid-Sentence Center's function, including how the tests 
and 'work samples will be used to make classif i-cat ion deci- 
sions concerning ins titutional training programs. An inmate's, 
full understanding of the purpose of assessment is essential. 
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Techniques which will insure a relaxed atmosphere musf be used 
to avoid test-taking anxiety. The staff must emphasize that 
the tests will aid staff team members in helping the Inmate 
decide on an appropriate training program and that staff mem- 
bers will use the test information as a guide, not as an iron- 
clad indicator of potential. . It should be made clear to the 
inmate.. that .the Center will help him to learn about himself 
and to make important decisions about His future. The staff 
will try to motivate inmates to perform conscientiously 
during the Center. ' r % 

Also during the^orientation, the staff will distribute to each' 
inmate a list of his Center treatment team members . Then, if , 
necessary, tbe inmates and the staff persons on the teams can 
introduce themselves to each other. 

b) The GATES: The Gates-McKi Hop Reading Diagnostic Test will be 
administered to all inmates as a screening test tp^irentLfil 
individuals for whom the General Aptitude Te£t> Battery (GATS) 
is appropriate. The GATB is not appropriate for persons with 
a reading level below the sixth grade. If an inmate stores 
below the sixth grade reading level on the Gates, the Non- 
verbal AptTtude Test- Battery (NATB) will be administered in 
place of the GATB. 

c) The GATB: If an inmate has at Yeast a sixth grade reading 
level, the GATB will be administered. The United States 
Employment Service developed the GATB to. be used by employment 
counselors m the State Employment Service bffices. The GATB 
measures the following ability factors: Inteljigence ^G), 
Verba! Apntude '(V)', Numerical Aptitudd (N) , Sjjarfcial Aptitude . 
(S) , Form- Perception (P) / CI erica 1 Perception (Q) , Motor Co- 
ordination (K) , Finger Dexterity (F) , and r /4anual Dexterity 

(M) ♦ The entire battery takes approximately twa-and one ha^lf 
hours to complete. TVs mentioned earlier, through extensive 
testing of employees irrmany d i f f erent Jobs , occupational 
score patteros have, been developed which represent minimum 
scores required on each scale for each occupation. Therefore^ 
for each occupation, an inmate's ^ore prcrfile^can be compared, 
tfith the pattern of Scofes indicating mi nimum apt i tude scores 
for that occupation. f 

d) The NAT^: The NAtB is the nonveVbal equivalent to the* GATB. 
As such; it provides information identical to the GATB. The 
NATB is normally administered to persons possess i ng lower than 
a sixth grade reading level. 
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e) Tlie HIQ: The Minnesota Importance" Questlonnai re (M1Q) is a 
paired comparison instrument which measures 20 vocationally 
relevant need dimensions. According to the theory of work 
adjustment (Dawis, Lofquist and England, 196*0 , an individual's 
satisfaction with a particular occupation can be predicted 
from the correspondence between _hl^ pattern of vocat ional^ needs 
and the reinforcers provided by that occupation. Occupational 
Reinforcer Patterns (ORPs) describe the reinforcers available 
in the work environment for the sati sfaction^of workers 1 needs. 
Individuals are predicted "satisfied" if their needs are simi-r- 

§ 1ar to the ORP for a given occupation, * 

• a 

•» 

in addition to a readout specifying the expected satisfaction 
in each occupation, the MIQ, idenfrf ies7persons who'have 
answered the i terns -randomly or wf*o -possess very poorly defined 
occupat ional needs . 

f) The CAT: Tfte California Achievement Tests (CAT) are standard 
"intake tests for many correctional institutions. -The CAT, 

which can be used for persons- from the primary grades to the 

adult level, measures geYieral. educational achievement, and 

provides subtest scores for major academic areas. The results , 

from this battery will help determine educational placement. 

The CAT results will help the inmate and his team decide upon 

supplementary courses that need to be taken to qualify for 

chosen occupations. _ ' , . 

g) The Kuder 0 1 S: The Kuder Occupational Interest Scale provides 
information about the similarity of the respondent 's* i nterests 0 , 
and preferences to those of persons in various occupations and ' 
field? of 'study. Sc6res"bn each occupational scale are 
expressed as a correlation between the respondent's interest 
pattern and the interest pattern of the occupational group. Io 
addition to the irtfoTmatton provldefl by the- occupational ^ * *" 
scales, the OIS includes college majors scales and eight ? 
experimental scales. 

h) The Personal Interview: The interview^ wi 1 1 provide anopgor- 
tunity for each inmate to become acquai nted'wi th his team 
coordinator* The coordinator will obtain information about 
the inmate's prior employment history and probe .for clues 
involving his work life* The coordinator should try to learn 

i as much as possible about the inmate's feelings toward work 

and employment and about his attitude toward the Center. AIsq 

he should double check the inmate's motivation for testing to 4 

insure that test and inventory results will be meaningful for 

him* Based on this meeting, the inmate's team coordinator ma/ 

request that the inmate undergo further testing. 
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•Another purpose of the coordinator/ inmate personal interview 
is to "personal ize M the orientation for the individual and to 
provide each inmate with an opportunity to ask questions about 
the Center in a one^on-one situation. We anticipate that. some 
questions about the purpose and mechanics of the Center may 
not surface during th^^grientation period because of the large 
number of people present. In the more intimate individual 
interview setting, the/ipmate should feel -more free to voice * 
fears, questions, doubts, etc. The i ntervi ew w i 1 1 provide an 
opportunity to ta ilcyxthe purposes of the Mid-Sentence Center 
to the needs of the particular inmate. That is, team coordina- 
tors should insure that the purposes, scope, and meaning of 
the Center are understood by the inmate--and from his frame of 
reference. Thus, this interview provides an oppoftunity to 
make the Mid-Sentence Center and the overall career development 
program more meaningful for the individual inmate. 

i) Mock Parole Board Hearing: The Mock Parole Board Hearing* is a 
group exercise which will demonstrate what inmates may expect 
from such a hearing "and confront them with the need. to plan 
• for their release. This exercise sets an atmosphere of immedi- 
ate relevance to the entire Mid-Sentence Center {See Appendix 
C).- 

By the end of the second day of Pha.se \, the needs ,, apt i tudes , academic 
achievement, and vocational interests of each inmate will have been 
assessed. The final Phase I activity — a summary statement meeting-- 
will provide an opportunity for a staff member to outline the schedule 
for'Phase II of the Center. This meeting will also provide a final 
opportunity for inmates to ask questions about post-Phase ) or upcoming 
Phase I I act ivi ties . Appendix B gives a suggested schedule of events 
for Phase I . 

Pre-Phase Two Activities : During this time, tests, and, i nventor ies wi 1 1 
be scored and returned to the institution; All scores and other infor- 
mation gathered will be summarized and placed in an Occupational Choice 
' Information Booklet for each inmate (see Appendix B for an example of 
the suggested format). 

The reader. will notice that the booklet contains the results of all 
tests taken during Phase One--the Gates, the GATB or the NATB, the MIQ, 
the CAT, the Ruder OIS. For the GATB ,and the Ml Q, a computer printout 
* which presents results from the two tests jointly will be placed^in the 
booklet.* As mentioned earlier, the two tests together identify occupa- 
tions in which an inmate has the potential to do well and to be satis*- 
fied with the work. We also suggest that the Occupational Choice 
Information Booklet contain'a summary of the Personal Interview in Phase 
One and supen/isory Ratings on work related personality dimensions com- 
pleted by the inmate's work supervisor. Other information will be added 
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to the booklet within Phase Two of the Mid-Sentence Center* The booklet 
should provide an excellent display system^or summarizing information 
important for aiding team members in making decisions about inmates 
during the- Center. ■ 

After information ga^^jered' in Phase One has been entered into the book- 
let, each team (without the inmate) will meet to review the material 
contained within the Occupational fhoice^ .Information Booklet. They will 
-exchange any additional information they have and discuss^work samples 
and/or further aptitude testing strategies that the. inmate might* parti- 
cipate in during Phase Two. These discussions will yield tentative 
.ideas for the inmate and his team coordinator to discuss the morning of 
the first day of Phase Two. At that time, definite scheduling and 
planning for Phase Two will be done. , 

Phase Two Activities: 



a) The individual feedback and planning interview: During the 
individual interview the team coordinator will g'^ve the inmate 
a copy of material contained within his Occupational Choice 
Information Booklet and orally feed back the resi/lts of Phase 

I .tests and activities^ Together the two will discuss possible 
occupations of interest to the inmate based on the list of 
occupations appearing in cells 1 f _ 2, A, and 5 of the GATB/MIQ, 
matrix. The inmate and the t^am coord ina tor wilt select appro- 
priate work samples ^to further test the. inmate's,, interests and 
aptitudes for the particular activi ties actually performed on 
jobs within his area of interest. Thus, the purposes of the 
intervi ew wi 1 1 be to feed back Phase*! results to the inmate, 
to get his reactions toward occupat fons^appear i ng in the 
appropriate cells within* the GATB/MIQ, m&trix, ,'and to work with 
the inmate to choose work sampJes or fuVther testing approaches 
applicable^ the occupational area chosen. The interview > 
should result in a Phase II schedule which is;tailored to xthe 
particular needs and interests of the individual inmate. 

While half of the inmates are in personal interviews, the 
other half wjll learn about training dpfrortun'i ties ~. 

b) ■ Discussion of training programs: . For one-and-one-half hours a 

staff member will lead a discussion about training opportuni- 
ties both within the institution and outside the ;) ins t i tution . . 
Since inmates are probably relat ivel y uninformed about^any of 
the training programs ava i 1 abl e outs id[e the institution, it is 
especially important for the staff metijber to discuss such pro- 
grams. Inmates will be encouraged to ask questions about the 
content and availability of the various programs. 



Work samples: The work samples will serve three functions*.* 
First, the staff can assess an inmate's skMl at the v task. 
Second, the staff can assess the inmate's work related person- 
ap£p/' characteristics; and thirds the inmate can reality test . 
ms interest in an occupation by performing actual on-the-job 
kinds of tasks. For^esch sample the inmate tries within the 
Center, staff observers will independently rate the inmate's 
skifl on the relevant dimensions that the work sample taps. 
Staff members will also assess the work related characteristics 
of the inmate's personality and attitude, as shown in Tabi^ I. 
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- Table I 

* •* * 

Possible Occupation-Work Sample Matches 
Based on GATB-MIQ, Occupations and Stout State Work Samples 



?: 



v , Occupation 

• 

J. Airplane Stewardess 

Auto Service Station Attendant - 
CTerk, General G^ffice*, Civil Service 
Embalmer ' ; 
Hotel Clerk- 
Medical Technologist 
Nurse, Licensed Practical 
Radiologic Technologist 
Receptionist, Civi 1 Service 
Secretary (General Office) 
Stenographer, Technical, Civil Service 
Teacher'Aid ^ 
Typist, Civil Service 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanic, Shop 
Compos i tor 
Linotype Operator 
Taxi Dnver 

Accounting rierk, Manufacturing 
Assembler, Production 
Assembler, Small Parts 
Baker' 

Battery Assembler 

Bookbihder / 
Cashier - Checker V f 
Kfey-punch Operator * , 
Meet Cutter '* 
Punch press Operator 
Sewing Machine Operator; Au toma tic 
Solderer (Production Line) 
Truck Driver f, ( 
Accounting Clerk, Civil Service. 
Bookkeeper I \ , 

Cabinetmaker 

Cook (Hotel - Restaurant) \ 
Digital Computer Operatdr \ 
Draftsman, Architectural " ; 
Electronics Mechanic \ 
Lineman (Telephone) , s ? 

Machi.n i st 
■ Personnel Clerk 

'Salesperson, General (-Dept. Store) 
Salesperson, Shoe 

■Screw Machine Operator, Production 
Bus Driver 



3- 
4. 
5. 
'6. 

7. 
8. 

.9- 
10. 
11. 
12. 
•13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 
19- 
2 
2 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
'26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
'30. 

31. 
32. 
33- 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39- 
40. 
41. 
kl. 
kl< 
kk. 



Work Samples 

2, 7, 32 
13, 17, 81 
7; 12, 14, 15 

2, 7, 13, 14, 15 • 
3 

3, 14" 
3 

2, 14 

2, 7, 8, 12, 14 
7 

7, 14, 16 
J, 8, 12 * V 

41, 42, 5k, 65) «1 
36, kl 

W, 38 
7, 10, 15- 
33,- 3^, 57, 77 
57, 58, 60, 61 
28, 29 

3k, 50, 51, 52 . 

3k, 57 ■ - 

\ '3* % 

9 * ' 

38, 62, 72 
32, kl, 62 
63, 69, 77 

h 10, 15 

7, 10, 14, 15 

42, k5, 46; k7 
28, 29 

.38, kO, 65 
42 

42, 55, 58, 61, 65 
32, 65 

42. 44,' 47, 54 
7, 14, 15, 16 
13, 15 
13, 15 
32, 38, 77 
23, -^2 
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Table -(continued) - 



45. Mail Qarrier 

46. " Nurse Aid • 
47- Orderly 

' 48. Post CTf f \ce Clerk 

49* Telephone/Operator 

50. Teller (Banking) 

51 . Wai thr - Wai tress 

52. , Fi ref ighter * 
53 ■ Bricklayer 

54. . Cement Mason ^ 

55. Landscape Gardener 

56. Lather 
57- Plasterer • 

58. Roofer t / 

59. Accountant, Xerfci f ied Publ fc 

60. ^Architect <* T 

,61. Interio^ Designer and De.corator 

62: Occupational Therapist • 

63. Carpenter* 

64. EHectrician . . • 

65. - Glazier (GlasS Installer) 

66. Maintenance Man, Factory or Mi 1 1 

67. Painter/Paperhanger 

68. Patternmaker, Metal* * 
69- Pipef i tter 

70. Plumber 

71. Sheet Metal Worker 

72. Tool-and-Die Maker 

73. Welder,. Combination^ ~ * 

74. ' Automobile Body Repai rman 
75- Automobile Mechanic 

76. Cosmetologist 

77. Barber * ~«U . . 
7ff. Claim AdjusteCr^^^*^ - ** ' k 

79- Counselor, Private 'Employment; Agi^cy M 

80. Electrical l^s-chnician 

81 . Engineer, Stationary 

82. Office Machine Serviceman 

83. Salesman, Real Estate 

84. Salesperson*, Spforting Goods 

85. Stat fs t ical Machine Servi cteman (Office) 

86. Television Service and Repairman 

87. Caseworker ^ 

88. Counselor, School 

89 • Counselor, Vocat ional Rehab i 1 i t^t ion 

90. Photographer, Commercial 

91. Teacher, Efeme"ntary School 

92. Teacher, Secondary 'School 

93. Accountant (Cost)' 



' . 6, a, i2 

3, 12" . 

• h ' 

- 6, &, 12 

2,7, 1* / 
2, 7, 12, 13, 14 - 
* 2, 7,) U, 1* 
V^ 5 14, 



T 42 
42 



34, 57 



46 

63~, 64 * 
6$, 64 
68, 70, 73 

7, 19, additional testing 
42, additional testing 
addi tional testing 
2, 14, addi tionalLtes 
-42, 45, 46, 73 
42, 55, 58, 65 > * 

72. ' 

4i^2, 43', 54, 65 * ■ 

42, 71 

4,2 44 , 47 

34, 42, 54 

34, 42, 54' t 

42, 44, 47, 54, 72 

42,; 44, 47, 54 

57, 69, 70 

34, '54, 69, 

34, 41, 42, 43, 54, 81 
22 . 
22 ° * ' 

14, 19 

2, 14, additional* testing 
42; 55, 58, 61/64, 65: * 
38 

41, 42, 65 

2, 14, 18, 23* 

2, 13, 14, 18 

41, kZ, 65 " , ^ 

14, 4?, 61, 64, 65 ~ 

2/14, 19, additional 

. testing > 

2, 14, adfli tional 'testing 

2\ 14, additional^ testing 

2, additional testing 
2, additional testing 
19^ additional "testing 
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(continued^ 



1 , 9A. C 1 aijn EtfamineV 

f 1 95. * Commercial ArtMst, Illustrating 

*3t *Di % eti tian , . 

j|p* 97- Electripal Engineer , r 

T 98. Engineer, CiVM 

99- Engineer^ Mechanical 

10a. Librarian 

101. Nur^Lp^ofessional (Office) 

102. Ph'arraPfst / 

103. Physiol] Therapist 

10,A. Programmer (Business, Engineering, and 

Science) -~ ]' 

105- Statistician,; Applied^ 

106. yirl ter, TechoicaJ^PubJ.i cat ions 

107. Marker ' V % 




; k9 ' 

additional tefeting 

55, -61, additional testing 
addi tidnal. testing 
5A, addi tiona J v ' testing - 
1A, 16,' additional testing 
tk f additional testing 
*42, additional testing 
J A, addi tional testing 
h . 

.additional testing 
addi tionaf "test ing * 
.addi tional testing >* 

7, 9 
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These ratings will be pl£cej5Mrt the Occupational Information ' 
Chaice Booklet to be used as input for* the development plan.' , 

What work samples show the mast promise for satisfying the 
/requirements of our model? .Three major Commercial sets of 
work samples- cfre^resehtl y available for consumers: (a) JEVS; 
(b) the Tower method; (c) the S inger-£rabhl ex method. Each is 
relatively expensive; < the purchase pr.idek are between $5,000- 
$10,000. Some research has befen conducted on the JEVS system, 
but almost none has-been complected on thle other' two methods. ~ 
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Table 2 . 
WorR Related Personal i ty Factors- % 

V ' ' ' 

1. ^Frustration tol erance— The degree to which an fad j .virtual- can ebpfc . 
with his/her own anxieties or wi£h f rustr.a,tion, v and continue ch^n- . 
neling his/her energies into constructive wprk." m , 

.* » * • \ 

2v Persis'tentfe^-The, abi 1 i ty ,to maintain a sustained effort on a given 
task or series of tasks". * * • 

,J * *" 

3. Dependent/ Independent— The level of . need for support from others 
^in making detisions pr in compjeting tasks. * 

Reaction to criticism— Characteristic emotional response to having 
work performance questioned or judged negatively. : fu 

5. Reaction to praise— Characteristic emotional response to approval 
and being supported' in one's efforts. m 

6. Reaction to authbw ty--Characteristic^emotional response to super- 
visory persont^K 

7. Reaction to co-workers— Character is tic emotional response to peers 
.... • - ^ 

in work situations. 

8. Leadership potential- -The capacity to" lead others m the pursuit of 
mutual goals. - ^ m * 

S. Uti 1 izat ion A of enprgy— the degree to which an individual is able to 
^ effectively channel energies into productive work. 

* 

10. Acceptance of respons ibi 14 ty— The extent to which an individual 
develops a^commi tnient to the fulfillment of the work task. 

if. Dependainl i ty— The level of confidence others have in his/her ful- 
fillment of rules, regulation, duties, and responsibilities.^ 

* ** « 

12. SpciaBifity— The degree to which an individual rs outgoing, 1 

sociable, and willing to initiate and sustain relationships with 

'others.,' • , * 
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Fortunately, Stout State tlniversi ty in Wisconsin has available 
approximately 80 samples (see Appendix B for a list). These 
^samples overlap considerably tn content with tHP three sets of 
commercial work samples* Also, the Stout State samples are 
much less expensive than any of the three major sets. Because 
persons in the Material Development Renter at Stout State are 
enthusiastic about research connected with their samples, they 
are willing to provide them for' the cost of mater ialsx 

< * 

[r> "addition, Stout State's Material Development Center is* spon- 
soring a program which will catalog and make, ava-i labl e all work 
• samples developed in the United States. Plans are being made 
to establish Stoat State as a central clearing house for work 
sample distribution with an emphasis toward making samples 
available at minimum cost to persons desfring to do research 
A witjh^em. Consequently, we propose to utilize Stout State's 
present supply of samples and. to tap into their clearing house 
vfyzn new samples seem to meet the needs of the Mid-Sentence 
Center. 9 

J *. 

Thus, within the Mid-Sentence Center, inmates v/ill use wprrk , 
samples to learn more about their aptitudes, interests, /and 
preferences for ther occupations which look promising based upon 
the GATB/M I Q, matrix results. That is, inmates will reality 
test work in selected occupations from those listed in cells 1, 
2, k 9 and 5 in- the GATB/MIQ, printout. They will* learn how.it 
feels to use skills, tools, etc., similar to those they would 
b"e using, on the job. It is possible that even though the GATB 
and MIQ, (paper-and-penci 1 tests) predict high sat isfactoriness 
and satisfaction with a particular* job, the inmate may not like 
the work once he gets a taste of it. Or, it is possible that, 
\based on hi s» e*per i ence withuthe work samples, the inmate may 

iel yery committed to pursuing an opportunity within that 
Occupational area. Either way, he has gained valuable know- 
ledge about h-rmself'and about his occupational choice. In^ 
general, we suggest that inmates* try work-samples in promising 
occupational areas until they find an 'area for which they can 
generate some Interest. ^ ^ 

A * 

Though the work samples available from Stout State University 
seem^ to^cover a large, percentage of the occupations in the 
GATB/KIQ system, there are some occupations for which work 
samples are not readily available* ' 



' j ' ' ' 

d) Add i tional "tests: We have reason to believe that, for the 
most part, an inmate population will have abilities for and 
Interests in so-called blue collar occupations.-* The Stout 
State work samples provide good coverage f&r such occupations. 
However, some/ inmates^ may -demonstrate aptitude and interest in 
occupations fifor which no work samples exist. Professional and 
managerial jobs are examples of occupations that require 
skills that are d i f f i Ctrl t to dupl icate wi th %wo rk samp I es. We 
propose to test more thoroughly inmates who possess aptitude 
and interest in such occupations. To measure interests in 
such occupations we recommend an additional interest test — the 
Strong-Campbell Interest Inventory. This inventory provides 
more specific information for higher leved jobs than does the 
Kuder or thp MIQ. An inmate interested tWbeing a rehabilita- 
tion counselor, for example, can get a direct readout relating 
his interests to interests of persons in that occupation. 

4 

In addition to probing more deeply into the interests of in- 
mates seemingly motivated and properly skilled to go into 
higher level jobs, we suggest focused aptitude testing for 
those inmates. For example, it would be possible for inmates 
interested in beceming a teacher to take the National Teacher's 
Examination, a tes| aimed directly at measuring skills neces- 
sary fo^te^ching. It's also likely that exercises designed 
to measure foreman/supervisory/management abilities will be 
used from time to time, depending upon need. 

e) Uf^work planning sessions:, These semi-structured group 
activities are designed to help participants clarify and 
identify their" life roles and to think realistically and con- 
structively about the future. By examining " thei r entire life 
— past, present and future — the participants lobk at them- . 
selves, decide what is important to them, and" develop life 
plans' and* projects . Thus, partici pants ^re motivated and 

? . directed in influencing their own futures. 

i 



3' - 

Our staff learned from the institutional audit we conducted of in- 
mates 1 records in a mfdwestern prison that most inmates held relative" 
tyHow level jobs before being incarcerated. This, is hot to say that 

1 1 of those who held lower level, blue collar jobs in the past wijl 
have only blue collar occupat ions appearing in cells 1,2,^, and 5 
.within the GATB/M I Q matrix. "However, it is likely that most inmates 
will display abilities and interests cons istent wi th those occupa- 
tions generally described as blue collar. 
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The activities are designed for a group of six or fewer people 
and one counselor/f ac i 1 i tltor skijled in group processes. As 
the success of these group exercises may be highly dependent 
upon this person's facilitative skills, his/her selection 
should be carefully made. We also suggest employing an ex- 
inmate who is attempting to make it n on the sfreet n as an 
assistant with the various tasks. 

Although these activities have been selected for the Mid- 
Sentence Center, any or all of them may be utilized in ongoing 
institutional programs. All exercises are designed to be 
voluntary, and although all participants are expected to sit in 
the group, no one should be forced to speak or .participate. 
The instructions found in Appendix C are brief summaries and 
should be elaborated and rephrased by the facilitator. 

^ • The exercises include: 

Life Line : Confronts the .participants with the reality of life 
and death and sets the tone for the remaining life-planning 
exercises. This exercise implicitly conVeys^he concept, 11 1 
.have just so many years' left, and I can determine how I will 
spend those years 11 . ' ] 

Group Discussion: How did I get here? Forces participants to * 
explore their present life style and the real reaspns for their 
incarceration. This exercise focuses on in-depth self- 
expiration and a sense of persb^al^control . 

' ■ Values Clarification - The Creation of Aipotu : x Clarifies for 

participants their own unique value system. ThisV^xerci se 
helps them understand their own behavior and motivations by 
1 stating the standards of desirability against which they 

choose al ternat ive* behavior . 

& ■ 

♦ • Discussion - Future Life Fantasies : Focuses participants on A 

the rest of their lives. The la-st few exercises focus on past 
and present behavior and present values. This exercise shifts 
^ gears toward specific future accomplishments. 

Goal Setting : incorporates the discus^tons and thoughts from 
past 1 ife-planaing exercises into speci ^^goal s.^ By discuss- 
ing' the concept Vf a goal and guidelines fo^^letting one, the 
participants move from dreams a^d thoughts into step-by-step* 
plans for action. 

f) Team meetings: From 2:00 ^.m. - 5:00 p.m., Day 3» inmates are 
scheduled -to meet with their Assessment and Development team. 
During this meeting the" inmate Avil 1 -express wjj|.t he has learned 
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abQut imsel f and about his occupational preferences. The 
staff team members will encourage him to think about his 
future and about hts plans in terms of occupational choice and 
life work. Also, during this meeting, the inmate will rate • 
himself on the work re*l a ted v personal i ty dimensions and record 
his pwn perceptions of his strengths and weaknesses in rela- 
tion to the occupations of his choice. c . 

Again, the reader .can refer to Appendix B for the scheduling . 
suggested for these PbaSe hi activities.: 

Post-Phase Two Activities : The activities fol lowfag the completion of 
Phase Two of the Mi'd-Sentence -Center are crucially important for the 
Center's success. During th^ period immediately after Phase Two, staff 
members must make. tentative decisions about eaph inmate's occupational 
future, training course assignment, and development plan. Each team 
coordinator must prepare for a final coord inator- inmate meeting to dis~. 
cuss the inmate's'Center performance, plans for development, and train- 
ing-course assignment. More specifically, the following two activities 
will occur: 

a) The staff team meet i ng: . Prior to the itieet i ng, staff members 
of the teanj^will individually review all the information con- 
tained in thre* inmate's Occupational Choice Infprmation Booklet. 
Th^y will independently, assess each inmate's vocational skills, 
strengths and weaknesses for his tentatively chosen occupa- 
:ion(s) by referring to his GATB-MIQ, results, occupational 
3ckground, and work sampVe performance. Also, staff members 
II independently rate each inmate's standing along the work 
related personality characteristics. Work history prior to 
incarceration, work supervisor ratings, and recorded observa- 
tions of the inmate's work* sample performance will be data 
available to staff persons as 'input to these evaluations. 

After individually evaluating each inmate, the staff members 
will, as a group, discuss and resolve any d iff erences' in the 
personality ratings and- vocat ional skills strengths and weak- 
nesses. They will then suggest tentative action plans aimed 
at correcting the weaknesses. These action plans will include 
specific goals to be atta i ned'whi fe in the institution and 
perhaps recommendations for further training after release 
from the institution. In the area of work related personality 
problems op weaknesses, the action plans will emphasize means' 
t£ achieve behavioral changes rather than attitudinal changes. 
t fcf short-, staff .members' of the team will develop a tentative 
"l ist of neecls and action plans to bevpresented to the inmate. 
The tentatively formed action plarts Will then serve as the 
starting point for development plans to be worked out with 
each inmate later.- 



* # 

The coo rcfina to r/inmat^ meeting: In thi£ session the coordina- 
tor will feed back to the Jnmate the overall results of the 
Center's activi ties. - The ~tw6 will also discuss the irf^te's 
strengths and weaknesses and the preliminary development sug- 
gestions devised by staff members. Together the Inmate and 
the team coordinator will establish the f inal" version of the 
developmental plan. Th*is plan will consist of 1) "needs" — 
based on weaknesses in the vocational skijls and work related 
personality characteristics areas and 2) "action plans" — based 
on developmental suggestions -agreed upon by the coordinator and 
the Inmate. It is imperative that inputs for the development 
pl^n come from both sides so that the Inmate feels the plan is 
meaningful and realistic for him. Yet, it is also important 
that the coordinator enter the meeting with some good develop- 
mental suggestions focused on important weaknesses. 

During this interview the team coord ina tor should emphasize 
the inmate's strong points. The inmate shouTd feel that he 
does have strengths from which to attack his weak areas. That w 
is, the session should motivate the inmate to move forward on 
his development plan. However, the session should not be a 
"whitewash", either. The team coordinator must confront the 
inmate with his weak areas and encourage him to improve in 
these areas via the development plan which emerges from this 
session. 

In addition to d iscuss ing the inmate's Center performance and 
negotiating his development plan, the coordinator must present 
the staff's tentative training program suggestion. The trail- 
ing program selection should flow from the occupational area 
arrived at for the inmate. The training course-occupation 
matches made by a work evaluator should enable the inmate and 
the team coordinator to decide easily upon a training p/fan. 

ThUs, inmates^wi 1 1 be-dealt with as individuals in the Center. 
Many Center acti.vj t » es. wi 1 1 be based on an inmate's individu- 
alized interests and aptitudes. Certa i n par ts of the life work 
planning portion of the Centef' will be standardized for all 
inmates bjut the counseling, feedback, work samples, used, etc., 
will depend on the individual 's needs. The main thrust of the 
•Center is 'to make a person employable, by>class itfying the 
inmate using the best psychological tools available and 
involving the offender in her/his own classification. Obvi- 
ously, we wilj not be able to deal with all of the factors 
which caleW an ex-convict either to fail to find a job and/or 
to lose a job. Hpwever, we believe that the careful integra- 
tion of information and class if ication .through the process / 
outlined holds the most promise for reciting in meaningful \ 
training decisions and long term career effectiveness. If the 
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individualized development plans 'V/ork 11 , there is likely to be 
an overcoming of the weaknesses diagnosed, and thus a u def eat- 
ing 11 of some of the classif icatiort decisions*' made, It is this 
kind of dynamic classification process--one that encourages 
change, growth, development—that we are recommending rather 
thSn a static process that feeds on ''correct 11 classifications 
and predictions. 
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VI . Summary: Mid-Sentence Center Schedule . 



PHASE I 



(Day 1) 
(Week 1 , Monday) 





By a predetermined set of 
criteria, the inmate is ready 
for assessment 


• i 
3:00 - 9:00 i 


' 3,5 


Or Ten tat ion 1 : 
Introduction 
of purpose of 


and statement 
assessment 


9:00 -9:1s 1 




Administer the 
Read i ng Test 


GATES 



_1 

If reading level is above 



If reading level is below 
sixth grade reading level 





♦ 

9:15 - 12:00 


t 

6 • 


9:15 - 12:00 N 


k 




Administer GATB 




A'dminister NATB 













T 

1:00 - 2:00 



Administer MIQ 



2:00 - 5:00 



1-6 



Role playing Parole 
Board Hearing* 



0 
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PHASE I 



t 
4 



(Day 2) j 
(Week 1 , Tuesday) j; 
t t 

8:00 - 9:00 1,5 J 

Statement of purpose forr 
day's assessment. Answer- 
questions. Administer some 
practice items if necessary. 



9:00 - 12:00 3 f 
Administer California^ 
Achievement Tests "} 



i 

i 



Break up into two groups , 



1 



Group One 



HSroup Two 



1:00 - 2:00 


A. 3.11.5.6* ' 1:09 - 2: 


00 , 2" 


Individual Interview 


Administer Kuder 01 S 


2:00 - 3:00 


1 


■ i ■ 

2:00 - 3: 


00 2-6 



Administer Kuder 0IS 

TZ 



Ind iy idual Interview 



f * 3:00 - A:30 \ 1-6 
' 1 Role Playing - Parole Board 



A:30 - 5:00 2 

Summary Statement and Preparation for Phase II' j l , j 



Numbers refer to speci f ic <st'aff members involved, 
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PHASE I I . 

' (Day 1 ) . . 
(Week 3» Wednesday) 



\ 



8:00 -' 9:00 . 1 ,3 

Orientation U : 

(for everyone) Afterward 
break up into two groups 



Group One 



9:00 - 10:30 



Group Two 



1,3, A, 5, 6 
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Personal interviews to discuss: / 5 

1. Phase f test results . 

2. Inmate's feedback — interest, opinions, ideas, 

3. Supplementary informat ion , to aid in choosing 

an area of work 
k. Synthesis of information and selection of 
work samples * j 



10:30 



12:00 



rPresen tation/foHclore/d iscuss ion 


1 :00 - 3:00 




Life work planning-- 
1 if e 1 ine 


3:00 - 5:00 




Administer appropriate 
work sampl e (s) * « 


& 


r 

# 

f 




4 



9:00 - 10:30 



Presentation of 
available training 
programs/fol klore/ 
group d i scuss iort 
7 — 



Pe r^son a 1 T n te r v i ews 



1 :00 



3:00 5.6 



Administer appropriate 
work sample(s) 



3:T)0 - 5:00 



Life work plapning- 
1 ife 1 ine 



PHASE 1 



(Day* 2) 
(Week 3, Thursday) 





Group One 

» 




8:00 - 




f 3, 


6 - m 



Group Two 



8:00 - 3:kS 



4,5 



Life Work Planning-* 
How did I get here? 



Administer appropriate 
work sampl e(s) 



4S 



' 3:kS - 11:30 1,6 



Administer appropriate 
work sample(s) 


12:30 - 2:00 


4 3,4 

i 1 



Li£e Work Planning — 
Values Clarification 



,9:^5 - 1 1:30 2,*4 



Life Work Planning" 
How did I get here? 


i 

, 12:30 - 2:0 

. I z J 1 


f 

0 1,6 

i' — i 



Administer appropriate 
" work sample(s) 



2:00 - 3:30 



2,4 



Administer appropriate 
work sampl e(s) 



2:00 - 3:30 



"DTe Work P, 
Values Clar 



5,6 



'Jan 
•Tfi 



ann i ng — 
cation 



3:30 - 5:00 



5,6 



Life Work Planning-- 
Future Life Fantasy 



3:30 



5:00 



2,4 



Administer appropriate 
work samplers) 



' PHASE II 



'-(Day 3)» 
* (Week 3, Friday) 



s 



Group One 



8:00'- 



Administer appropriate 
work sample(s) 



3:kS - 11:30 



Life Work Planning — 
Goal Setting 



1,2:30 



2:00 



-Administer appropriate 
work sample(s) 



Group Two 



8:00 



.9:^5 



2,6 



S:k5 - 11:30 



i5 



Administer appropriate 
work sample(s) 



12:30 - 2:00 



5A. 



Li.fe Work Planning — 
Goal Setting J 



2:00 - 5:00 



All Staff 



Individual Team Meetings 



Life Work Planning — 
Future Life Fantasy 






> 
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Chapter 7- THE PRE-RELEASE CAREER DEVELOPMENT CENTER 



/ 



The Pre- Re lea-se Center wjll emphasize a practical job hunt Trig Effort for 
eacti ^inmate improving his job seeking s1<Nls?and by attempting to 
place each inmate in a Job utilizing Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion (DVR) and U.S. Employment Service help. The main feature^ of the 

in ^ob 

DVR^ar^d/or Employment Service perso/rfco 

pref^rj^ces , one ,of itiore "rap" sessions with former i'nmates to discuss 
general problems they can expect to encounter on the street and 6n the 
job, and on^or more sess Tons' wi th a staff person to discuss progress 
made onfhg developmem plan and possible revisions in .the plan. 

Thus 



Center will be *3 training course in ^ob seeking Skills, sessions with a 

arrive at job and location < 



a. 



he* cerutrat* purposes of the Pre-Release\Cent£r *are: . 

to equip inmates withncertain job' seeki ng ski 1 1 s and to provide 
them with a. preview of potential problem.^ they can expect as 
ex-convicts j&q the world of work; 



* c . b. v ;To <suc£eS*sfy4l 1 y employ inmates; , < \ 

* ■ . ■* * , 

^ c. To update the occupational class if icaftion and development plan 
#v r^ determined at the Mid-Sentenge Career Development Center. 

The Pre-Release Center should last abolit one week. It can be held with-' 
in the institution or at a M half-way house",* if necessary. The v sehed- I 
til ing for^this venter can be looser 'than the schedule for the Mid- 
$£{itence Center because the sequence of 'events 'is not as important here- 1 
TH^efbre, we- will outline a sampl eTschpdule, J>tit the user need rvcrt 1 
adlfere to it strictly. Also, within broad ^imits, no set number of 
fnm|tes need atten^&the Center. Six to twelve inmajes at a time seems 
treasonable. ' * * ( 

Withi_n the Pre-Release Center, each inmate will hav§ -conppl eted for him 

booklet containing a number bf items which should prove valuable to 
him. Thjs Job- Ki t t will alsb contain an occupational history of* the 1 
inmate/ information about DVR and Employment^Seryfce* bepef i ts and ser-; j 
vices, documented *1 is t of occupatiorral skM 1 s ^developed in institutional!* 
^training oourse(s), and his revi se^development plan along with 3 list j 
of occupation^ Tubals derived from the 1 i f ef t work~ plapn ifig ^por t iqji of 
the Mid-Sentence 'Center and perhaps modified in the^P^e^Jtel^ae-e^tenter**! 
Portions .of th& jQ,&,Kit can be used by Employment Service or DVR persons' 
attemptfng .to placeman inmate If* a job'. ^ * * 



5^ 1 



The /Qcf lbWfng persons, will be requi red V*tc5 perform certain duties wjttTin 
the Ceirter: ^ * . . - \ + ' \ 

'.a*- Arr employment servi ce .person to d iscu^s^jflays mVhTct\ his 
1 *! organization can help recently released Offenders-; % ? 
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b. . A DVR person .to d i scuss^ vocat ional rehab i 1 i t iat ion aids avail- 

able to the inmate after release; 

c. Education, vocational, and/or classifications staff persons *tt> 
conduct development plan reassessment meetjngs and to teach the 
job seeking skills course; + • ' 



r A* Instructors in the i nmate 1 s inThg "program who must complete 



0 



sections of the Job Kit peniairfing to new jobs sk'ills 1 
in the training prtfbram(s) ; 



_e. An ex-convict, to' conduct a rap session with each 
i nmate group. * 



I. Detailed Description of*the Pre-^Release Center .' In this section 




:-Release Center, and then a 



will distuss each component of the Pr 
*1 ine ja pcfssible schedule for the Center 's J^cttvj ti e f s . 

Job seeking skills training coui/se: TN s. course, can be led by 
a iriember of the insti tutiqn ^jjg fi (a counsejor, I?VR staff mem-* 
if • r \ ber, classification of f icer ) . The core of the'program 

wHl involve practice employment interviews 2nd feedback from ^ 
the mock interviewer (staff flietober) and" perhaps from other 0 
^ - jnmates. Each inmate will be • intervi ewed by the st^ff member 

who will ,J play act! 1 an employer. The inmate- wi 1 1 play himseff* 
while the staff 'member questions him aboeit his background,, 
* <> - qual ifications, etc. Af ter«&atfr of the two interviewing ' 

sessions, the role playing staff^member wjll debrief the 
innate and make suggestions for^ improved .performance in terms 
C * of his responses to questions and the^mage he projects. In- 

% mates should be especially well counseled in 'dealing effective- 
ly with questions about their incarceration. After completing 
o two Lnterview-debrTef sessions*, inmates should be. better quali- 

, jf ied .tp make ^ea^onably favorable impressions on employment 

% * Interviewers . . • . 



b. DVB and Employment Service Brief^ngs^ Wej^ecommend that a DVR 
i ■ . *> ^ and an -Emp lament Service representative be requ£Sj|ed_ to be' 

present for* portion of "the. Pre-Rel ea$e Center. Our iostijtq- 



tiofi vfsits impressed* us with thg* coverage, of # free services 
y t * - avarl able from these organizations for ex-convict§ and others. 

^ * We were also impressed w 4 i th the general \aqk of knowledge about 

these services. One xontr i bution whi ch "pepresehtat ives, o ; f 
^ ^ these two'organizations can make is to brief inmates on the 

" nature of f ree'services DVR and the Employment Service.can- 
deliver on the outside. In these briefings, inmates .^ftould be* 
*> encouraged to take advantage of frete serv ic£s. prov ided by the * 
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two agencies. In addition to briefings by persons from these 
two organizations/we suggest that \oca\ addresses and tele- 
phone numbers for the two agencies be placed in each inmate's 
Job Kit along wJ th a list of services available. 

Rap Session(s): Inmates participating in the Pre-Releas$ Cen- 
ter should attend one or-more v rap* sess ions led by an ex-inmate. 
This individual should *be relatively successful on the street 
but someone to" whom the inmate^ can relate. That Ms f he should 
be capable of "providing a. positive model for inmates, at a^time 
when they might be looking for someone on the outside with v^bt>m 
they can feel some affiliation. ^ 



h^bt 



In the rap sessions, the ex-convict leading the group will need 
to talk about what to expect on the street, especially in terms 
of employment possibilities, treatment by employers^ and co- 
workers, etc. The rap session leader should also be available 
to answer' inmate questions about postrelease life.. 

Development Pfen/Occupational Goal 'Discussion : During the Pre- 
Release Center a counselor or another staf-f member (the- inmate's 
team coordinator from the. Mid-Sentence Center, if available) 
^iould* d iscuss progress made on the inmate's development plan 
and possible revisions based upon. changes in outlook o^ situa- 
tion for the inmate. During the same discussion the inmate 
^d-StafJLjnemher-xan ^1 s& review the occupational and lifework 
planning goals articulated earlier by the inmate and his team^ 
in .the Mid-Sentence Center. Again, if changes in plans ,and' 
goals /seem necessary, the two should discuss'them and attempt 
to agree upon a revision.* Vte recommend that*after the discus- , 
sion of*the staff. member make a written revision if necessary, 
show theVetfised document to the inmate, add place the develop^ 
ment plan and the octupat iona^l/1 i fework planning goal statement 
in the" inmate's Job Kit. 

The purposes of this session ^re^similar to those of the feed- 
back and 'development plan mee,ti>Kj within the Mi d<-Sentence 
Center. We hope that inmates will be motivated to work on # 
components of their development plan after, release. We &\$p 
hope t'hat inmfetes will keep in^mind foha* they learned about' 
themselves in»the Mid-Sentence Center 1 uf ework planning ses- 
sions. The .thrust of the development plan/occupational goaj 
discussion wi thin the Pre-Rel ease Center will .be to rejuvenate 
as much possible a positive feeling toward progressing 
forward w4 th constructive developmental efforts* 



Developing the Job Kit: The following material will be placed 
in each inmate's'Job Kit dur i ng ■ the J>re-Rel ease Center:* # 
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i. An occupational history of the inmate; 



ii. Informatioh about DVR afnd Employment Service benefits andV 
services; ^ * 

iii. Statement of occupational goals as modified in the Pre- 
Release Center;" * , i 

iv. Docurrtented lis£~of occupational skills developed in prison 
A , training progrSm(s); 



v. Development plan constructed in the Mid-Sentence Center* 

Much of this booklet's contents can be used by Employment Ser- 
vice representatives or other placement persons to help the 
inmate get a job. In addition, the information about QVR arid 
c employment service aid should aid in leading the inmate to per- 
so'ns who &n work toward getting him a job. 

4 J 
I I . Schedule of Activities for the Pre-Release Center . I rf the tabl e , 

k which follows we have outlined a schedule of activities for the 

Pre-Release Cehter. As mentioned earlier, the sequence of activities 1 /, 

*rs not extremely crucial within t this Center. Thus, departures from th6 

schedule wojuld not be serj-ous. " 5 

- • .r 
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» SC'ri'tOULE FOR PRE-RELEASf CENTER ~ 



Time 



ActWi ty 



Day 1 

8:00-9:00 Orientation and questions 



9:0G-12;00 DVR and Employment Service 
brief rngs 



I nma tes 
Attend ing 
the Acti vi ty 



1,2,3,^,5,6 
1,2, 3, A, 5, 6 



1:00-2:30 Interview 1 and feedback in^Job 
Skflls training course (two 
inmates assigned to each staff per- 
son, one being in terv iey/ed,^ 
/ other acting as observer and 

providing -feedback) 

2:30-3:00 Break 

3 : 00-A : 30 Interview 1 and feedback i in Job * ■ 
Skills training course (Inmates 
interviewed in previous session 
are observers this time and 
initiates who observed last. session 
are i ntervi ewed h£re) 



Day 2 



9:00-1 2:00 Rap- Sess ion 



/ 



9:00-12:00 individual development plan/ 
* * occup^t ional' goal sessions 

1:00-^:00 Rap Session 
\ % 

1:00-A:00 Individual development plan/ 
occupational goal sessions^ 

■ -Day_l 

9:00-10:30 I nterview 'two and feedback in Job 
Skilly Training course (same 
schedul frpq arrangement as in 
Interview one sessions) 



1-,2,3,A,5,6 

1,2,3 
V A,5,6 

1,2,3 ' 



'1,^,3, A, 5,6 



/ 
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10/30-12:00 Interview two and feedback in Job 
Skills training course 

1:00-4:00 Add i tional . development plan/ ' 
.occupational goal sess ions j[i f 
necessary) * h 

* * Day k m 

All day Additional development plan/ 
occupational goal sess ions or 
add i t ional ind i vidua 1 consul tac- 
tions with* DVR and' Employment 
Service representatives. 



N 



1 , 2 , 3 , ^ , 5 , 6 A,*B,C 



1,2,3, 4, 5,6 A,B,C 



1,2,3, 4, 5, 6 A,B,C,D,E 



( 



} ■ 



O 
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Chapter 8. EVALUATION PROCEDURES. 



If a program is^fo be insti tuted widely, we* bel ieve it should first be. 
submitted to # .a rigorous evaluation process. Thus, cur presentat ion w 
fexplicates in some detail an evaluation plan wh'.ch 'i\ capable of assess- 
ing ihdividOfel elements of- our model and which -is deigned to provide* 
feedback such .that improvements and modifications of our,system can be x 
readily implemented b^sed upon emp i r i cal 1 y der i ved information. The 
evaluation of our classification model as operat ional i zed in the experi- 
mental "assessment centers 11 discussed in-this report can be divided 4nta 
two\ general phases: • . ^ % 

«1* . • # 

a. , An "internal" evaluation which will assess. the short-term 

fmpaCfe the experimental program ha*s on inmates. Jn this phase- 
we propose to assess changes in inmates' feejings toward work 
/and toward an occupation after release;* we pi art to evaluate,, 
'where possible, the content of the two centers in terms of Us 
'effectiveness i n # br i ng ing .about the desired changes in inmates 1 
v .Occupational skilly and work valjdfes. We also wish to assess 

the effectiveness" of the classification of inmates into insti- 
tutional* training programs. „ 

<* b. An "external" evaluatjon which will be concern^* wi th the 

longer term impact the experimental program ,has 'on- inmates 1 
f . skill s_and values concern ing v work . and on a vgjrjety^of occuga- 
tional outcomes for inpates, after release. ^ • , 

Campbell (1^71 ) /provides excellent general guidelines for training pro- 
gram evaluaticW. He points out that p'rCgram evaluators make a real mis- 
take when tfrery limit their evaluation of a training course or program ^to 
a "go-no go" or. % "succeed-fa i J" criterion. He argues forcefully for'a . 
more qual i tati ve^and multidimensional analysis r in which the program is 
judged along a number of releVant dependent * variables . Two advantages 
'of a comprehensive multidimensional evaluation are: a) it recognizes 
fchat training .progr^ps can succeed, irt some areas and fail in others; 
and b) it allows for more direct feedback about individual program com-* 
ponents which might need changing. We. agree with these principles, anfi 
thus, in our evaluation of the impact of training upon* inmates 1 occupa- 
tional success, V/e wi 1 1 tak^fca broad ,-mul tidimensional approach. 

Furthermore, Ouon (1973) has had an impact on our evaluation design. In 
his discussion of probl emsfrel eyant to criterion related validity 
studies, he suggests that criteria developed * to assess the success of 
work evaluation treatments are almost always too narrowly defined. OuiC^ 
points, out that assessing only the predictive or concurrent validity of 
work-samples is prot to assess fai rly fchi s >kind "of took. That is, work 
samples as used in work evafuat'icft} centers ( and in ou? classification 
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model) are required ^to address other needs than prediction of job per- 
formance. In our mod$l , work samples a-re also directed toward purposes 
other than simple job performance prediction. Thus, we propose to use 
multidimensional strategy for t^luating the work -s^mpl e,. approach as it 
will be operational i zed wi thi rrWur model . , ^ 

Jn order to irx^rease our ability to test properly components ,of the 
fcxper irrjental program, we must ^select randomly a Subset oT inmates ^o 
receive our "treatment 11 . Then; we will assess whether or 'not the • 
experimental program into which they are placed is more be»nef iciaj/ to 
thejn than the treatment they would have received without 'special classi 
ficatTbn treatment. We will take 'ah incremental jalidity approach in 
this evaluation. The quest iorts to be, answered by the eva\ uat ion*wi 1 1 
she^l ight upon the degree to which our cVassi f Feat ion system and pro- 
cedures are better than the existing system. Thus, we propose t6 .split 
the available jnmate sample i^pto two groups, one experimental and one 
control group. The control "group w i 1 1 receive training program ass i gn- 
menfrs,"in the'usual manner. A|so, they will receive no special* Mi 4^ * 
Sentence Career Development center treatment. -The experimental group. # 

wilfbe assigned programs, us i ng the procedures discussed ip this report 

« \ - . m'" 

fee) strongly that the riieans for evaluating the model classification 
system should be built into our .project r That is, even in the initial 
implementation ,s tage we want to insure- that methods for assessing the 
procedures /are developed and implemented." stated in Recommendation 

_39 -Gf reviewing manpower research and development projects, . 

undertaken ondfcf Department of Labor grants: "An a£sa§sment component 
should, be an integral pat;t oV planning from'a program's inception" 
(Manpower*; Research Monograph No. 28;, p. 73). Consequently, we plan to 
specify a research design whicnVi-U provide '^reformation about our 
class i fi caX iori procedures on a broad set of criteria', so that we can 
determine rpt only the overall effectiveness of th£ system, but also 
learn about tjife strong and weak points in the experimental procedures. 

'This ''cjiagno^tic 11 information will provide valuable ^feedback to us for 
refining and Reproving *the cl ass i fi caft ion' system. 

Compqnents of our classification scheme should be evaluated using objec 
tive measure*, when available* In addition, perceptions o»f the clas^ifi 
cation systeiji\hould be elicited from a number of sources when appropri 
ate,* Both subjective inputs, such as inmate's seff-reports about their 
progress and treatment arid' tnore object i ve\cr i teri a will -be utilised' 
within the ev^luapfon framework. 

Again, referring^to rtje Department of Labor /nonograph cited above^we 
quote Recommendation A^s. ."The importance of both qualitative and quan- 
titative information in pV^qram assessment" should be recognized arid 
provisipns made in the asses^^oE^s trategy to gather and utilize bpth' 
types of informat ion 11 (p. 7*0- Eacfr-of the two classes of mea^ur^s.has 
% advai|tage&^j>r program assessment. Properly chosen objective measures > 



often provide sol id , .irrefutably incides of success for a project. Reci- 
divism rate is an example of such an objective measure. However, sub- 
jective, qualitative information can also be valuable. For, example, 
mmates 1 pe/ceptions of the Mid-Sentence Career Development Centers can 
provide us with cl,ues ^abcut possible problem areas in the centers. ^ Per-*t 
cept>ions generally have more diagnosti c capabi 1 i ties tITan do objective* 
measures. It i.s easrer to pinpoint problem areas by eliciting percep- 
tions about the areas in question directly than by attempting to 
.identify or^evi se- objective measures, 'thus, .both kinds of measures 
possess strengths for assessing program effectiveness." Let us now dis- 
cuss' in more detail our evaluation plan. . % 

I. The Internal Evaluation. . The first place our , class if ication system 
will differ markedly from others is at the time of the Mid-Sentence 
-'Career Development Center. Thus, evaluation of the experimental program 
starts then. We suggest choosing control and experimental group members 
such that persons iri'fhe two groups are matched'on important variables \ 
such as ag£, type of offense, amount of time remaining before release, 
etc. That is, experimental, group *members should be chosen randomly, 
then, upon choosing gacl^ experimental group inmate, a control . group 
•inmate should be selected such that the pair is matched on important 
variables. Also, we suggest that when each experimental group member 
enters the*Mid-Sentence Center, the control grc>up person matched with 
the experimental group member should then begin the usual classification 
process for obtaining an assignment to an institutional training program. 
This arrangement will ensure that, important comparisons between experi- 
mental and control -gi/oup members will be meaningful in terms of more 
efficiently isolating the independent variables of real interest. 

♦ 

At the time of the Mid-Sentente Center^ several within experimental 
group longi tudi nal a type measures, should**be taken^n addition to measures 
taken tpmparing control and exper imental'. subj ects . For example, measures 
of occupational «6al clarity, work values, cqjnmi tment" to life change, 
etc. wMl be adijnni stered both before and after the Mid-Sentence Center. 
We v^-i 1 1 attempt to .find out whether or not the concentrated effort toward 
focus ing^occupatiQnaJ goals in conjunction with the'lifework planning 
effort helps an inmate *to take a more respons i bl e, serious, and hopeful 
lookat^is occupational future*. We.wiU'try to^determine the immediate 
effect that, the Mid-Sentence Center has on an inmate/s occupational out-, 
look". We will also apply these mea^Ore^ later to identify the long'er- 
terp effect the. Center ^might. have on focusing occupational preference 
and on Hfework planning energies. ^ 

In addition to these measures taken longitudinally relatlng^to the 
effectiveness of the Mid-Sentence Center in terms of effecting change 
in an inmate, we will make comparisons at this ppint between the experi^ 
rnen^al and ^control, groups . Specifically, experimental and control group 
memflers will respond to oertain instruments, both before and after the 
experimental .group experiences the Mid-Sentence Center. Comparisons 
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between groups will fc>e made on "gain scores" for each measure (the pre- • 
test-post- test control group design outlined in Campbell and Stanley, 
1963)- The instruments administered to both groups will include measures 
of work values, openness to*life change, and occupational goal clarity. . 

We will also gather information from experimental group members about 
their perception of strengths and weaknesses of the Mjd-Sentence Center. 
We will evaluate the critical comments on the basis of consistency 
across 'inmates and move to change the Center's format ;if it seems 
^warranted. * ^ 

Another important component of the Mid-Sentence Center is the choice of 
training programs made by the teams. We will assess the degree of satis- 
faction with institutional training program selection on the part of 
Center participants and members of the control group. We hypothesize 
that ;he manner in which an inmate* is led to a choice of programs wij 1 
affect his attitude toward, the program into wh,ich he is slotted. Pre- 
sumably, more attention will be given to helping the inmate make a S* 
training program choice in the Mid-Sentence Center whjch, in tu/-n, might 
make him relatively happy with the program he is assigned to. At any 
rate, we nill be very interested to find out how satisfied "inmates are 
about 'their progpam assignments developed in the Center, compared to 
inmates in the control gr^up who are not sb carefully dealt with. 

After the inmate goes to the training program decided upon by the, team 
and has a chance to. experience the program for a reasonable amount of* 
tipie., we will obtain from him information abbut feelings he has toward 
his choice of program now that he knows more about the training course 
chosen. We will design a questionnaire which taps inmate opinions about 
how appropriate they feel the training program assigned to them is for 
meeting their occupational skills needs. This questionnai re wi 1 1 be 
administered both to the inmafes in the experimental group and to those 
in the control group* An objective >pieasure getting at the "goodness 11 
Of Restraining program assignment can also be taken during the time 
inmates are participating in the training prpgrams. We can simply com- 
pare the total number of requests for transfer to other training pro-, 
grams mafre .by experimental group members to the total number made by 
control growp members. 

In addition to trainees 1 sel f-perception of their progress, wewHl 
gather reoorts from course instructor^ concerning i nmate atti tudes * 
toward the^ra ining program, their suitability for the kind of wprk at 
which ,the training is a-imed, and their prof iciency wi thin tKe course. 
If there are objective measures. of proficiency available," we will * 
gather them'also. In general, £t this st£<je, we will be interested in r 
gathering information about inmates' interests fn tfie^r training Courses,^ 
and the degree to which they pick up the appropriate skills in the * 
course. Also, we will again assess inmate attitudes toward the process, 
of tra in ing" program selection. Comparisons will be made between experi- 
mental and 'control group members on all measures. 



>|he next point at which we need to gather evaluat|tep information is 
fter the experimental group of inmates compl etes^the Pre-Rel ease Center . 
|evnll ask them to report to us. the good and bad points of that Center 
,nd make adjustments in the program if appropriate. We will seek opin- 
ions about each component of the Center—the job interview simulation, 

e rap sessions, etc. From these opinions, we can get a picture of 
fbe immediate impact the .Pre-Rel ease Center has ha$l upoft- exper i mental . 
group inmates. v . , 

i ■ 

F$r all experimental and control group members who have- jobs arranged 
01^ the outs ide, we will elicit their opinions and attitudes toward those 
jobs at this time. Again, comparison between experimental ' and con*Vol 
grpup members will be made. * * ^ 

. % A' 

h V - 

%\ ' 
1 1 ■>; \ The External Evaluation: Impact . For assessing the longer-range % 

\ impact on work behavior after release fr9m the institution for the 
experimental program outl i ned in this report, we also suggest an incre- 
mental validity, approach in which We compare experimental vs. control 
group, persons in a follow-up study usjng certain objective measures and_ 
sonje quest ionna+c.e/ interview assessment- We argue, again, that this 
procedure yi<^d*Jr>bt only the relative success of 'the program, but also 
we get some idea of wlr^ it did or did'oot succeed based on our question- 
naire and intervieWpesponses. Also, the j ncremental .vaH id i ty nation ' 
Allows us to assess the utility of the extra classification, assessment, 
and lifework planning efforts. ■ 

A short- time after release we will ask both experimental and control 
group inmates who have a job to express their ppinions about the^i r jobs- 
and occupations and to explain to us how they obtained their jobs. We^ 
will also elicit information fnonfilxperi mental" group members about their 
"job satisfaction and about the Je^ee to which fhe>r jobs fit in with . 
occupational plans developed in <fche Mid-Sentence/Center. Finally, we 
will' ask each inmate to completed personal adjustment inventory • Com- 
parisons will then be made be tweeK responses rfiadeVb? inmate* who were 
in the experimental groap and'r$os£ who were (in the control group. 
Thus, our purpose in this pprt "of the eval ua t rWw i 1 1 be' to determine 
whfet kinds of 'different occupational outcomes (if any) occur forepersons 
who went through the Mid-Sentence and, Pre-Rel ease Centers. And, we will 
want to assess the impact the Vxperi mental- nfodel program had updn the 4 
goodness of the job-person match- FtnalTy, we hope to evaluate these 
former inmates 1 personal adjustment to living on the outside^ aga,Ln s 
comparing t exper rment^l and control group perspns. * 

) ' . 

In addftidn to lookjng.at differences between means % for experimental 
and control group persons on questionnaire and i nstrument^ responses , we 
also propose a more in-depth evaluation of the effect of th£ model 
classification program. This part of thejjinal ys i s sKouliXe designed 

to geherate hypotheses about potent ialr-cttangS** in the mod^l , inmate 
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characteristics critical for leading to good outcomes, and other factors 
which may have important impact on the model's success* That is, we see 
this part of the evaluation as dealing less in hard data {means, stan~ 
3ard deviates, etc,) and more in the speculative, hypothesis producing 
area > .The interviews may provjde val uable insights' implying additional 
trends and relationships among crucial variables. This comparatively 
subjective, in-depth analysis should suggest more systematic data analy- 
ses for future evaluation of the model, 

Tq^-eocompl ish this portion of the n^del evaluation, we propose that a 
sample of experimental and control *«H^up members be interviewed approxi- 
mately six months after release from prison. The sampling plan should 
(as much as possible) allow for both persons in the originally assigned 
experimental-control group pairs to be interviewed. In the interviews 
we will try to elicit a more complete statement (than is 'possible using 
a questionnaire) pf each person's attitude toward his job and the degree 
to which -he sees his occupational skills training in prison aiding his 
progress on the job. We also pi an to get a more complete picture of 
each interviewer 1 s personal adjustment and, for experimental group mem- 
bers, how (if at all) the lifework planning portion of the Mid-Sentence 
Center is impacting upon his ad justment ito 1 ife on the outside. Thus, 
the purpose of the interviews will be to get & K broad longitudinal slice 
of these ex-inmates' attitudes toward work and toward f the preparation 
for obtaining and holding a job, A related objective wil l be to gerrer-* 
ate hypotheses about the impact of the model on these persons 1 work 
■ 1 i ves, * < 

In Table 2, we summarize the program evaluation measures to be adminis- 
tered at various stages during and after the inmate's incarceration. We 
also specify the time each measures to be administered and to wtf&m it 
should be given. 
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TABLE 2 

Measures to be Administered in the 
Evaluation of the Experimental Classification Mo^el 



When 
fldmin is tered 

Before Mid-Sentence 
Center 



Measures Group Being 

. Administered . . Measured 
» 

. Ml Q (to measure occupational * E,C 
goal clari ty) 

. Job Orientation Inventory (to E,C 
measure work values) 

. Openness to life change < • E,C 



After MicJ- Sentence 
Center (before 
starting tra ining - 
program) 



. M1Q * 

. yJob Orientation Inventory • 

. Openness to life change 

. Questionnaires eliciting attitudes 
and opinions about: 



A) elements of the Mid-Sentence 
Center . 



B) training program ass rgnment > 

C) the development plan ^ 



E>C 
E/C 



E ■ 
E,C 
E 



E - experimental group 
C = control group 
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'When 
Administered 

During Training* 



' Measures 
Admi ni s tered 



r 



Group Bejng 
Measured 



. Questionnaire eliciting opinions E,C 
•and attitudes about the^esira- 
bility of the training program 

Questionnaires (filled out by- 
training program supervisor) 
eliciting information about:^ 

A) how inmate. is' performing in £,C 
training in terms pf skills 

*? ^ 

B) how inmate stands on the * . EJC 
work related personal i ty 
dimensions 

. Tally of requests for change in E,C 
training program « 



After Pre-Release 
, Center (but before 
release) 



Questionnaire eliciting opinions 
and- att i tudes about : 

A) elements of the P re-Release 
Center . 

B) job'on-the outside (ff inmate 
has one wai ting) 



E . 



.E,C 



After release 



Questionnaire eliciting: . 

A) attitudes toward job , (if *, 
appl icable) 



*%} information about" job including 
the degree to which it fits 
with the occupat ion(s) chosen 
as promising in 'the Mid-Sentence 
Center, 

. Instrument measuring degr^ of 
personal adjustment ^ m 



E,C 



E,C 



Chapter 9. ° JMPLEMENTATjdN „ 



We have attempted to develop our classification model with implementa- 
tion' cpnstraints* in mind., That is, we have attempted to. consider costs, 
staff ing- requirements t and facility requirements. For:these reasons, 
We have tried to prepare materials and develop schedules that could -be 
implemented wi th a minimum of development w*k. Nevertheless" 1 , there, 
will' be some costs to an institution deciding' to 'employ this model. 

The major costs involved would likely be startup costs. 'Since the pro- 
cedure I* new and* relatively complex, training of staff in the procedures 
outlined in this report would be required. An institutional psycholo- 
gist familiar with assessment center procedures could pro^fdfc the train- 
ing required for the remainder of. the staff. However, assuming that 
there are very few such qualified psychologists in correctionaj systems 
at this time, initial training of the staff and guidance 'in .implementing 
the procedures would probably best be provided by outside consultants. 

A four day training session for 10-15 staff members would be sufficient 
to qualify them for their assignments. Such training would include 
familiarization with procedures to'be employed, with special emphasis 
on the interviewing skills and group process skills required. ^ 

Once a cadre of qualified staff members is trained, external consulting 
guidance could be successively diminjshed until the process functions 
on i ts owft . ' 

Our classification design 'also calls for a, work evaluator to serve on 
the staff. Once again, an internal employee skilled in those^proce- 
dures could be used at no additional costs urfder the- guidance of the 
psychologist. Until a correctional i nst i tutrTShs^kes a final decision 
•to implement permanently this 'system, however, anV thus hire a work 
'evaluator, outside consulting could be provided.' °Thus, only a psycholo- 
gist and a work evaluator would'be required in additipn to thpse inter- 
nal staff members who would be designated .to serve oft the Mid-Sentence 
Career Development Center. * 

Total direct costs involved for implementing the model described and. 
conducting 6-8 Mid-Sentence Career Development Centers would thus 
depend upon the Sophistication of staff in the concerned correctional 
system. -Since much of the development of specific procedures, job 
samples, exercises, and prbcedures has been Accomplished as embedded 
in this report, total direct costs for consulting personnel and materi- 
als would probably not exceed' $25,000 and could be s i gn i f teantl y less, 
-depending upon the exten* of consulting, help needed. Once 6-8 centers 
h/d been conducted, direct costs would be very minfmal . . * 
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* * * 

While it would-be d£s frabl e 'to conduct the Mid-Sentence £nd Pre-Release 
Centers at a unique facility, *it is definitely not necessary* Thus, 
facility costs could be considered non-existent if conducted in a , 
remote portion of the institution. " 

In general, then, costs of implementing this idealized model for classi- 
fying i,nmates in a state or institution would be moderate initially, but 
very . small once implemented. 
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APPENDIX A 



Site Vi si V Protocol Fc^rm 
* 

Descriptive Data from I nmat<k Survey , 
Wisconsin Correctional Institute 
fox Lake,. Wisconsin ^ 
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Assessment and Class i ficat ion 'of Prison Inmates 

* ■ * * 

s . Site Visit Report Form Outl ine 

< * . • » * 

+* * 

Date:' * . Institution:' Observer: 



General Institution Description 




- capacity, dai ly ^average, present population 

- securfty classification, averagfe age, average length of stay 

- prison assignment by court, law, or classification center 

- breakdown 9f staff positions and numbers 

- housing t£ci 1 i t i es , description, custody, etc' 

- name and title of personnel interviewed m 

II. Classification Procedure* * 

* V i 

- inmate' ! s fiVst contact and orientation procedure 

- specific criteria for. initial housing, housing changes, initial job 
assignment and job changes 

- i-nitial job categories and number of inmates assigned 

- time estimates from incarceration to first class i f idation,. parole ' 
hearing, and reclassification* ' * 4 / 

- speci fic assessment techniques: test names, interview information, 
behavior descriptions. Include ^ho giv^s., scores, and interprets 

Ml. ^Classification Meeting Observations/ ; * , 

- average length of meeting, ho^f often, average" number ^of cases heard 

- title of those 'attending, those who vote, chairman, case presenter, m 
quoram . m + 

- speci f ic. data presented: . # PSI reports, FBI shSet,'test results,^. . 
behavior observations, work reports, etc. . 

- specific decisions reached , ' m N ' 
• - 'sirbjectivk impressfons of proceedings (what information is heavily 

used, available but hot xiSed, needed; power structure, 'etc.) 

IV.. Educational Opportunities * 

* ' * . . . • * 1 I 

- specific programs available and number participating . \ 

- specific criteria for program assignment 

* formal and informal restrictions^ for participation >^d grounds for 

removal , ' !: * ^ 

v .jp- f pi low-up studies and/or #ata " ' ■ 

- interviewee's suggestions for improved assessment 

V. Vocational Programs - on grounds (see IV) ( 
VI. Prison Industries - {see IV) 



- p^y sca\e and method, of payment (kept for release, relatives, etc.) 



• - * » 



VII. Off-Grounds Programs - (see |,V) . / 

- work release,' study release, half-way houses, .etc. 
VI I |\ Conclusion . ' * 

, 4 / - subjective impressions and comments 

- specific applications, suggestions for our project 

IX. Appendices - include relevant listings, wVitten criteria, forrre, etc. 
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Descriptive Data from Inmate Population 

at* a Sample Training Institution: • ^ 
Wiscoosin Correctional Institute, 
Fox Lake, Wisconsin 

To aid in the selection and development of the various instruments included 
in the proposed classification model , we needed more informat iorv concern ing 
today's inmate population.. We. especial ly heeded to know t^e range of abil- 
ity and present occupational , ski 1 Is of people likely to enter 'training 
programs. The Fox Lake facility was selected, and on June 17-19, 1973, a 
record search 'for test scores and educational and occupational background , 
was completed on 391 inmates. We recognized the Fox Lake population was 
a. select group of men from the total population -and , made no assumptions 
of a "typrcafl 11 or "random^'- representation. 



DESCRIPTIVE DATA - . , 

19A6 was the average year of birtjrand 27 the average age. The oldest 
inmate was born' in 19U and the-' youngest in 195**. Table 1 indicates 
about 80 percent of* the inmates' were born after 1 9^0 and k\.f per'cent^ 
were under 23 years of age. 



-Year 

•% 

1910-1919 
1920-1929 

1930-f939 
19^0-19^9 
1950-I95J*. 





\ TABLE 1 
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YEAR OF 'BIRTH - 






Age 


t Number* 


Percent 


Sh 


or over 


2- 


* \S% 




Sl-kk . 


, ■ 19 








*' 51 


' 13. n 




33- 2k ■ .-" 


157 


ko.k% 


23 


or under 


160" 


vi . vn 




• ' TOTAL 389* 





••Due to occasional missing data, not all totals *> 
' . will equal 391. • ' ; 

> * } 

Over one-half 'of the men were incarcerated for -either burglary or robbery v 
Many inmates are convicted of two or rpore crime;* and 'are, of course,^ 
serving consecutive dr concurrent sentences* For the purposes of this 
study, however, 'only ,the most .serious crime and total length of sentence 
were -computed." For example, a conviction on two'countS of .burglary and • 
one of forgery serving three yearsV three year*s l _and two years CS was • 
recorded, as burglary with, a three-syear sentence* a . \ . 
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Sentences range from six months to 35 years and the average sentence was 
six*years, fpur months. Sixteen men wefe serving life sentences- and were 
not included in this average. Two hundred f i f ty-s ix v mdn or 65 percent of 
the Fox Lake' population on June 17"l9 were serving sentences b'f five years 
or less, - 



EDUCATION ' ' • — * 

Figure 1 shows both the grade level achieved and the grade .level at which* 
the men function. The average man at Fox Lake completed -the tenth grade 
but'was only functioning at the 8,2 grade level as tested by the California 
Achievement Test- (CAT). \ 

, Thd solid line which represents the CAT scores suggests that men who have 
not*attended high*school seem to function higher than their formal educa- 
tion indicates, but* that beyond the ninth grade, they seem to function 
lower fc than thet r achieved formal level. As*. 13. 6 was the highest CAT. score. 

• possible, the f3 men who score<d 13 or beftter were functioning somewhere 
beyond one year of college. \ , „ 

< " ' - / 

Thesfe Fox Laks men were function ing. at an average reading level of 9.1 
and an averse mathematical Vevet of 7.9 which indicates somewhat poorer 
arithmetic skills. This/was again apparent from the GATB scores to be 
reported later. - k 

Sixteen andfnine-tenths percent or 66 men Had completed their GEP either^ 
at the prison or some other time after leaving high school. In Figure 1 
these'men were included under the highest formal level achieved. 



GENERAL ABILITY 

General Intel 1 igence was measured by several different tests including 
the Army Beta intellrgence test and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale. As" shown in Figure 2, the majority of inmates (61.9%) indicated 
a normal level of intelligence. However, these i hmates^ seem sj ight ly 
'more Represented in the low^r ranges than the United States population 
in general . * 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) reports nine separate ability 
s'cores. These factors and their definitions are listed under Figure 3. 
Again, the- v average scores for Fox Lake inmates Were very close to the 
general population averages. As the dotted 'line in Figure 3 represents 
only extreme scores and not a valid estimate t of variability, we can 
make no assumptions as to how many inmates fall jn the normal range. 

However, we can safely say that the population seemed deficient in m 
numerical skills and that overall the inmates scored better in nonverbal 
than verbal skill measures. 0 

\ 
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GENERAL APTITUDE TEST BATTERY SCORES 
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THE~>JINE APTITUDES MEASURED BY GATB 



K 

96.2 



F 

86.7 



M 

100.8 



G General Learning 

V Verbal 

N Nume r i ca 1 

S Spatial ^ 

*P Form Percept ion 

Q. ^Clerica) Perception - 

K Motor Coordination ' 

F Finger Dexteri ty 

H Manual Dexteri ty - 



Ability to" reason'and make judgments 

Ability to understand meaning of « 

words and^use them effect ivel y ♦ 
'Ability to perform arithmetic opera- 
tions quickly and accurately : * 
Abflity^to visualize three-dimensional 

objeqts f 
'Ability to percejve pertinent detail 
in pictorial or graphic material 
i Abj4>i-ty to perceive pertinent detail 
in verbal* or tabuTar material 
Ability* to coordinate eyes with hands 
u or fingers rapidlyand accurately 
Ab i 1 i t;y v to manipulate srriaH objects^ 

accurately and quickly with the finger 
Ability to work with,tlie hands easily 
and skill f j1 ly \ h 
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. EMPLOYMENT • # * # f. 

We examined occupational history .from»two directions: nature of former 
/ employment and time span- the. longest previous job was JieVd. 
" * * " . ' - ' - • • 

"Figure k indicates that 136 4 meh or 3^-8 percent of the Fox Lake inmates 

had never held a fult-time jpb«"7oN longer than six months. ■ Of course 
/the, high representation of young men accounts for part of these figures. 
Yet the h igh- propbrt ion of men who tfejd jobs for a few weeks or. months 
at* a t*i-me jnd fdate very poor occupational stability. Only 15 percent 
of th"e incarcerated men had, held 'one job for. longer than /three years. 

Examining T&ble III, we see that over 75'percent of the Fox. Lake popula- 
tion were previously 'employed in labor occupations. These have«beer> 
divided to indicate further the exact nature of emp 1 oy-men t . 

* . . TABLE ,'l fl 
... , PREVIOUS OCCUPATION ' ■ . 

Occupation 



Number 


Percep.t 
— : 


18 " 




20 


• " 1 • . 


57 ' 


1 A. 6 


126 


32.2 


31 


7.9 - 


.13 ' 


3.3 


53 


13.6 


73 ' - 


"18.7 


391 


100.0 . 



Professional, Technical, Sales 1 * 18 * k.l \ 

Auto Body, Mechanics . 

Ski I led- Labir (pa inter , roofer , . journeyman) 
• Factory Labor ' * * 

Construction Labor * 
Farm Labor 
Unspeci f ied Labor 
Miscellaneous and Part-time 

, r A f 

. ' 'TOTAL 



NATIONAL NORMS 

Figures 5 ^ncf 6 compare the*Fox Lake data to information reported for 
Federal Prison* inmates i*n 1970. ( Manpower , U. S. Department of Labor, 
January, 1'971, P* 7)- In genef al , the Fox Lake men have compfeted more 
years, of high school jthan -Federal inmates, but less than the general 
population. Ifshould be noted, however, that the Fox -Lake and Federal 
inmates cannot" be directly compared due to the select nature of the Fox 
Lake facility.' Nevertheless^ we can consider the similarity of the group 
to a more generalized Federal population/ ' * 

As the occupational .experience was broken up differently for the two 
groups, it 'is again "d i ffi cult to make dTrect comparisons. However, 
even a rough estimate dramatically demonstrates the lack of trained 0 
.vocational* skills among both prison ppp'ulat ions . • • 

> ' • . k~- . . , • 
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This disparity betv^en the relatively average, at^i 1 ity level of F&x Lake 
inamtes (as indicated by both general aoility and the nine GATB ^factors) 
and the extremely below average work skills and, occupational stability 
is the most outstanding conclusion from the study. Although we have in . 
no way proven that poor vocational skills cause criminal activity, we' 
carr see that inmates, la<pk these skills. These men had little to offer 
the job market before incarceration, and a v criminal record is tiot likely 
to improve their situations. Therefore, a closing of the ability-skull • 
gap Gan only help these men when they are back on the street. 

. t 

'-INTERESTS' : * • . 

l 

The College Interest Inventory *(CfT) is administered to new inmates at 
the Assessment and Evaluation Center on the recommendation of the staff. 
This is a relatively new test geared toward grades 11-16. Sixteen scores 
are reported relating to courses of study, specific occupations and 
activities. Because we were unable to, obtain a manual for this test, the 
average scores are reported in Table ; l V wi thout interpretation. One 
hundred and one of the Wi scons ill inmates had taken the CIT. 



. TABLE IV 
COLLEGE INTEREST INVENTORY 



' Scal e v ^ Inmate Average 

Personal-Social 60.7** 

Nature • kO.kJ 

Business , 53-78 

Art * .45,29 

Science 42. 56 

Mechanical . 45.87 



Seal e 

Verbal 

Manipulation 
Computer 



Level of Interest 



4T 

Inmate Average 

59-50 . 

*»3.73 

65.29 



59-72 



112 



T 



105. 
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APPENDIX^ B 



Mid-Sentence Career Development Center- 
Staff Assign ments 
Staff Time Schedule 
Work Sample Battery: Stout -State University 
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Team Ass i gnments 



Center Staff Member 



* X^am Captain . * 
• for Inmate Noi * 



Teanj Jlembe r 
for Inmate No. 



1. Classification Officer 

2. .Caseworker 

3. -CMStocJy Representative 

k. 'V ocational Evalu^tor „ 

5. Deputy* Warden 

6. Vocational Representat i ve 



1 . 
2 

3, k 
5, 6 
7, 8 
9, 10. 



7, 8, 9, 10 
3, 5, 6 
•:2,-5r 6 
12, 3, 4 
M, 9, 10 
7, 8 



Inmate No. 



Team Capta_in 



'Other Team Members* 



2 
3 

5 

6 

7 
8 
9 

10 



'Class. Officer 

' Caseworker 
Custody Rep/ 
Custody 'Rep. 
Vocational Eval 
Vocational Eval, 
Deputy Warden 

.Deputy Warden " 
Vocational Rep. f 
Vocational Rep. 



Deputy Warden, Vocational Rep. 
Educational' Rep. , Voc^?ional Eval 
Caseworker, .Vocational Eval. 
Caseworker* Vocational Eval. 
Caseworker, Custody tj£p. 
Caseworker, Custody #£p. 
Class. Officer 1, Vocational Rep. 
Class .Off icer I, Vocational Rep. 
Class. Off jeer 1, De.puty Warden 
Class. Officer I, Denary Warden 
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:00 




2:00 
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00 





I nma te _9 
Inmate 10 
ALL - 



• ALL 

Inmate 7 
Inmate 8 
* ALL 



Inmate 5 
Inmate 6 
" ALL 



ALL 
Inmate 3 
Inmate 4' 
• ALL 



Grp. 2 

i « 
Inmate 2 

' ALL ' 

ALL 



ALL 

Inmate 1 
Grp. 1 
ALL 



8:00 - 

9:00 
9:00 .- 

12:00 
1 :00 - 

2:00' 
2:00 - 

3:00 
3:00 - 
' 4:30 

4:30 -- 
5:00 



<= 
m 

o 
> 
-< 



Inmate 9 
Inmate 10 

v a 

Taroup 1^ 
Group 2* 



Inmate 7 
Inmate 8 
Group 2 



ALL 

Inmate 5 

Inmate 6 

Group 1 

Group I 



ALL 

Inmate 3 

Inmate k 

Group 2 



Grp. 2 
Inmate 2 
Grp. 1 



ALL ' 
Inmate 1 
Grp. 1 

Grp. 1 



8:00. - 

9:00 
9:00 -, 

10:30 
10:30 - 

12:00 
1 :00 - - 

3:00 
3:00 - 

5:00 



m 
o 

m 
v> 
o 

-< 



Group 1 
Group 1 
Group 2 
Group 2 
Group 1 



Group 2 



Group 2 
Group 1 



Group 2 
Group 2 
Group 1 
Group 1 
Group 2 



Group 1 



Group 



Grp. 2 

Grp.. 1 
Grp. 2 



Grp. 1 
Grp. 2 



8:00 - 

9; 45 
.9:45 - 

11:30 
12:30 - 

2:00 . 
2:00 - 

3:30 
3:30 - \ 
5:00 * 



x 
cz 

> 
-< 



Group % 2 
Group 1 
Group 2 

ALL 



Group 2 
Group 2< 

ALL 

i 

ALL 



Group 1 
Group* 2 
Group 1 

ALL* 



Grp. 2 



Group 1 



ALL 
ALL 



Grp. 1 



GrV. 1 



SToo 



l':45 \ 



ALL 
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9:45 

11:30 - 
12:30 - 

'2:00 
2:00 - 

3:00 
3:00 - ' 

5:00 



1 

-< 




I. 
2: 
3. 

5. 



6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
\k. 
15. 
16. 
17- 

ie. 
19. 
20: 
21. 



22. 
23. 

2k. 
25- 



26. 
27. 



28. 

29. 

30. 
31. 



STATE WORK SAMPLES 

Professional , Technical, and Managerial 

Surveying- * \ 

Speaking - Signaling \ "'■ 
Assistant, Medical Lab \ 

Ml 



Clerical- and. Sales 



Sorting, Zip Code Mail 
Checking and Recording 
Sorting, Incoming Mail 
Weighing, Produce 
Clerk, Payroll 
Weighing, Pr ecus ion- 
File 80 

Cashier - Checker 
.Information r* Gathering 
Clerk, Orde^ 
Bookshelving^ 
Partsman, Automotive 
Salesman, Auto 
Adjuster, Claims 



V 



Service 



Cosmetology 
Guide, Tour 



Farming, Fishing, Forestry 



Process ing 



Decorating Cak£ 
taking Cake 



* Numbers are left blank for anticipated additions to'each 
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Machine Traces 



32. 
33'. 
3**. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 

kS. 
k6. 
hi. 
48. 



»u.; 



Eye-Hand-Foot Coordinations, 
Sb'rting,* Metal Screw 
Assembly, .Mechanical 
FPanlng, Picture 
- Stripping, Offset 
Tu rn i ng , Wood 
^Operating - Controlling. 
Inspection, Nut and Bolt 
Micrometer Reading 
Smal 1 Eng in*e 
Precis ion, Measurement 
Repairnfen, Brake 
Set Ofr. Drill Press 
Opgretor, Band Saw ^ 
Operator, Circular Saw 
Operator, Dri 1 1 Press 



Bench Work 
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50. " Assembly, Disc 

51 . ' Assembly, U-Bol t 

52. Assembly, MDC-VGRS Block 

53. Assembly, Stout U-BoU 
5k.^ Mechanical Apt itude 
55- Resistance Measurement 

56. Sorting, Ceramic Tile 

57. Visual Pursuit 

58. Assembly, Circuit Board. 

59. Key Cutting ' 

60. Assembly ,^ .Smal 1 Sign 

61 . Assembly, Bridge 

62. Operator, Sewing Machine 

63. Soldering, Microminiature 

64. Repairman, T-V Rotor 

65* Repairman, Electric Meter 

66. 

67. 



68. 

69: 
70. 

71. 
72. 
73. 

75. 



Assembly, Silo Ladder 
Weld i ng , Arc 
L^y-Up, Fiberglass 
Painter, Window 
Bending., Sheet Metal' 
Door Hanging 



Structural 

■ 1 



> 

— v 



■v 



Miscel laneou3 
• ^ ^ ^ — 

x 76* Sorting, Metal Screw - j 

"77. Assembly, Line 

% " 78. >PrintFng, Silk Screen f • 

79. .Tester, Tube 

80. Painting, Sign - / 
81 • Mechanic*, Auto 



< * 
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Life Planning Activities 

* v 

Mock Parole Board bearing 
Ty\ Life Line 

"TTroap Discussion: How Did I Get Here? 
Values Clarification: The Creation of Aipotu 
Discussion: Future Life Fantasies 
Goal Setting 
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. , , 11FE PLANNING ACTIVITIES - 

These semi-structgred group acti V;i ties j^re designed to help participants 
clarify and identify their life roles 'an<j }t<7 thi nk* fepl ist ical l.y and 
constructively about the future. By examining *tl]gi r enti re life— past, 
present, and future — the participants .look at themselves, decide r .what 1 is 
important i to them, ^hd develop'life plans' and projects, 'Thus, ;partic-, 
ipants are motivated and directed in influencing theTr own futures, 4 

• '* ' ■ • m ?y..i. * 

The activities are des igoed "Tor 4g. r £>up °f s * x or f ewer people and'one 
;counselor/faci 1 i tator skilled w) gi^pup processes* As the success of • 
these group exercises may be hi§h]y» dependent upon this person^s facili- 
tative skills, his/her selection should be carefully made. We also suggest 
employing an ex-inmate who is attempt ing v to make i t "on the street 11 as an 
assistant with the var ious^fcasks . * 

Although these activities have been selected ^for the Mid-Sentence Center, 
any or all of them may be. utilized in ongoing institutional program?. All 
exercises are designed to be voluntary, and although all participants are 
expected to sit-in the group, no one should be forced to s*peaK or partic- , 
ipate. The following instructions are' brief summaries and should be 
elaborated and r^phr^ased, by the facilitator. 



*" « * r Mock Parole Board Hearing'- Role Playing 

. - / • " • •. 

Purpfisef : 

*r > * 

Dempry&tpate what inmates may, expect from such a hearing, confront them 
with^phe need to plan for, their release* and set an atmosphere of immediate 
reliance for' Che entire Mi d-'Sentence Center.. 

; v > \ 

Procedure ; • 1 . $ 

K The facilitator, rode playing an inmate, four or five i-nstitution 
~" " staff, and actual Bo 7 ard members, if possible," conduct a 10-15 .minute 
parole hearing as a model . This hearing is as realistic as possible* 
arjd en\phasizes the inmate's plans and ability 'to express them. 

2. Each participant in turn volunteers to role play, himself/herself, and 
the other participants role play board members. The facilitator en- 
courages .the "board members" to fully participate in questioning the 
"i nmate*H£"&out specific plans , goal s , etc* ' * 

3. After* all participants have rele played the* inmate, the facil'Ttator 
summarizes the exercise in a group discussion, eliciting from the 
group elements a parble board Is interested in and ways one-could 
prepare for sflch a hearing. 



1 1/2-2 hours 




/ 

Li fe, Line 

Purpose^ 

Confront participants with reality Of 1 j f e and death and set the t'one for 
the remaining life-planning exercises; implicitly convey the concept ll l 
have jcrifet so many years left, and I can determine how I will spend those . 
years * ..' k 1 

* . m ' 

Materials : ' ' \ - ' 

Sheets of £aper 12 to 18 inches in length (perhaps legal pa<^s or lengths 
r of shel f paper) pencils, peris, or paints. s * 

. Procedur%V - „ ' * 

1. Draw a line that best represents you& life and put a dot at either 
end. This may be a straight line, cu^e, zigzag, or whatever shape 
you feel best looks like your life. X 

2. Place an X on the line where you are at now £nd your .present age. 

' Under the left dot place an 0 and. your- birthrate. ^The right dot s - 
represents your eventual , death . How long do. you expect .to live?* At 
what age dp you expect to die? Under the right dot, put your best s 
guess of how old you will be when you die." v J . 

3. Think about the events, people, and decisions that^have been ^important 
to your life. Put a symbol' of some kind on your life line to represent 
important events! or periods. Now put symbols in for. the important 

* people. Ypu might "include relatives," friends, and anyone who has in-, 
fljjenced you either positively or negatively- Finally, put in sopre 
symbol for important decisions you have m^de or were made for ypu,.' 

. » * * * 

^k. Fill in. the rest; of your. 1 ife ' 1 ine the*way you want it^o happen. 

Think of all the. things you Want 'to do between now and the time you ' 
die. Include things you would tike to do better, things you Would 

• ; like to try but haVe not yet done, things you would like to have 

happen to .you, etc* Aljow yourself to dream a l ittle. 

* i * * 

5. Share your t life line with^ottier members of the groups Explain why you 
. *drew it like you di.d and what maj'or symbols represent. . As others ex- 
plain their line?*, askVabout iriterestjng symbols'% . Tfy to see how your 
life is alike a^d' tf*i f ferent from everyone else's. t 

6. The exercise ends with* a summary discussidrV led by the facy 1 ftator. 
* Part Ic i pants , discuss their redactions to the exercises and anything 

t they .real i2ed o^jji-^covered as a "result of it. 

1 1/2 hours- *' • " . " + 
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Group Discussion: How Did I Get^ere? 
, ~ • — : ; 

Purpose : • ^ 

Force participants to explo're their present life style and the neaT reasons 
fqr thei r incarceration. ' Focus on in-depth, sel f-explorat ion and sense of , 
personal control. * 

Materials : * • . » . 

■ <■ « 

1. List of unacceptable reasons for "Why I'm Here." Inmates often sta^te 
rationalized excuses, superficial explanations and/qr inso l,vaB1e " * . 
problems in answer to this question. In order for this exercise to 
focus on the cJeeper issues of self-concept and persona Wcontrol , 
these superficial excuses must be eliminaiecJ. A list of these often- 
heard statements will be compos ed,, by caseworkers and other personnel. • 
Such a list might include: * 

. 0 

i " Unacceptable Excuses 

. I'm not gu i 1 ty. ' 
They're out to g^t me because I'm Black/Chicano/ I ndian/Whi te, etc. 



^ The system screws poor people and 
^ It's the only way I can make^^a !iv 
etc. 



I 'm poor, 
ing, 



Some of these reasons may 'be, In fact, legitimate, but the point is 
that focusing on them is of little valjje in getting out and staying ✓ 
out. \ 



2. A confrontive, assertive, no-nonsense group leader wrfS knows exactly 
where the participants are coming from. Because of the nature of* this 
exercise, we suggest an ex-inrtiate*, or someone who previously completed 
the exercise as a participant, conduct it, and the counselor/facilitator 
serve a Secondary, more observant role. , 

Procedure : 



.1 . Group leader introduces the exercise as a discussion of how we 1 got 
here in^the first place. He/she puts the unacceptable list on a 
blackboard and explains how we sometimes use legitimate circumstances 
as excuses and rationalizations for our own behavior. 

2. The group leader asks one participant how and why they got here. Each. 
. time-the participant uses an unacceptable excuse, the leader cuts him/* 
her off sharply and Rushes^for deeper reasons. - Each time the partic- 
" ipant offers an external circumstance, decision, or influence, the 
group leader pushes for- .the individual's feelings, reactions, behavior. 
Thus, the discussion will focus op what the individual thinks, feeis, 
does and does not do as opposed, to What was done to» him/her. 



After the leader has demonstrated the approach^ other, group members 
are encouraged to participate. By asking the group "Does that make 
sfnse? 1 ' M ls that,, acceptable?" "What's it, sound like to you7" etc./, 
the members will begin to get into the^Sfctiop. Participants are 
encouraged to focus both on the spedtf Tc 'events that* l.ed to imprlson- 
ment and broader issues of 1 i f e # style and normal behavior. Again, 
they are encouraged to focus , on "But what did you do7" "What did^ 
you want7" etc. . t - 

The process continued urttil. all participants have be^en "grilled" 
15-20 minutes- As the exercise develops, all participants will get. 
involved and a certain amount of frustration and anger may develop- 
Tfie faci 1 i tator'may want to calm this down at sqpfe point by focusing 
the di scussion on why we get angry when pur rational i zations are 
threatened. 

The group leader ends the 'task with a summary of the things that / 
ljappene^i ; feel jngs felt" and expressed, and encouragement for each 
participant to Veal ly look at the deeper reasons for "why they're in 
prison and how they* must change' i n orter to stay out. 



1/2 hours 
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Values Clarification: The Creation of Aipotu. 



Purpose : 



Clarify for-part icipants their own unique value system. HelpTthem better 
-ifhderstand their own behavior and motivations by stating the standard's of 
desirability against which they choose alternative behaviors-. - 

Materials: 

» 

Individual copies of Aipotu exercise and valines handout, and pencils or 
pens. » . . 

Procedure: * 

— — * 

1. Counselor/ fac! 1 i tator distributes the exercise and gives directions. 
You have just been selected as a member of a new colony to be estab- 
lished on a distant planet in another galaxy. * This planet, Aipotu, 
is very similar to earth in climate, land, water^ plant and animal 
life, but' has no human.or human-like inhabitants^ You and your group" 
members are setting the goals and guidelines fbr this new community. 
Your task is to rank order the following objectives m terms of their 
importance for the formation of a brand new community. 

2. Quickly read through tffe list and put a sign beside the most 
important ones and a M -" sign beside the least important and/or un- 
desirable orte?. 



3. 



5. 



Now as a group rank the entire objectives. Place a number 1 by the 
most important, the number 2 by the second and so on through number 15, 



the least Important. You have minutes to complete 1 this . 



Aftfer h$ minutes, the coi/nselor/faci 1 i tator btops the' exercise and 
starts a group discussion. Thp discussion focuses on two things: 
(a) what values were expressed, what is a. value, etc.; (b).what roles 
e'ach member played, who became the "leader" anc[ how, who rarely par- 
ticipated and*" why, etc. 

At the end of the discussion, the facilitator sums up the values dis- 
cussed and distributes the values handout. After a brief explanation^ 
the participants mark, the five* values most important to them and keep 
the list for .a .later- exerci'se. 
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Goals, Guidelines, and Objectives for the 
Establishment of Aipotu k 



Establish a society in which a"i J*^©opl e g i ve and receive love. 

Establish the finest restaurants, theaters, and entertainment 
centers — al 1 f ree« 

* * 

Select the {: wisest" person on earth as our governor* 
Prevent and/or eliminate all forms of prejudice. 



Establish an effective military- force to protect us from pqssible 
hostile people*on neighboring planets," 

Allow all people to pursue M their own chi ng'^-wi thout hassle. 

Establish a center of learning to collect scientific data and 
information about our new plajiet. 

Put an "authenticity serum" in the water supply whidh will prevent 
graft and lying. % 

Grant all inhabitants sufficient? income for their basi.c needs and 
leisure time activities. \ - 

Establish an efficient and well functioning govern i ng , body. 

Provide everyone with t^he training, education, and skills for the 
careers they wish -to pursue. - 

Pefl'odical ly inform thi people back on earth of our activities and 
be praised in all the newspapers for our success. 

Provide adequate health care and support for any inhabitants who 
become ill or disabled. * . 

'Recruit the major spiritual leaders frpm earth Lo establish a system 
"of religions on Aipotu 

Establish procedures for selection of future inhabitants on Aipotu 




Values « 

The consideration of valyes is central to the understanding of the indi- 
s behavior and motivation** It is not only important to understand 
values are, but also to understand how they ar;e acquired and developed, 
froV* they influence behavior , choices, decisions, and goals „ 

What ^re values? Values may be defined as the standards of desirability 
by wtfich t^e Individual chooses Between alternative behaviors. Values are 
effective criteria: standards for feeling. Values are not attitudes, ( 
but are the standards by which attitudes are formed; attitudes are feelings 
about objects. Values are not behavior traits. Values are not needs : a 
peed. is a lack of something desirable. Every decision has some directive 
purpose and value at i.ls root, Though this purpose or standard % fqr con- * 
duct may be unexpressed, it is nonetheless operative. You cannot ignore 
value criteria if yog want to know who you are and why you are doing 4 what' 
you a re doing. 

Value formation begins in early infancy through the relationship with 
parents, > and tontinues 'throughout one's life through relationships with 
brothers, sisters, peers,, teachers, .institutions, and all forms of society. 
Values are acquired and developed through" sharing . Recent research in 
valties suggests .that there/are three phases £>r levels of value development. 
First, acceptance of , the value--an individual ascribes worth to a phenome-" 
non, object, or behavioY and is willihg to identify with it, but is also 
ready to reassess it if need be. Second, preference' for tjie value — the 
individual is sufficiently committed to the value to pursue it, to seek 
it out, and to want it. Finally, the highest level of development commi t- 
ment — one has a high degree of certainty, of convidtion, a firm emotional 
acceptance of the value— I will act on this value. It is just a personal* 
'standard until the third level is achieved. 



Achievement 
Aesthet ics 
Altruism 
Autonomy. 
Creativi ty 

Emotional WeJ 1 -Being 

Heal th ' 

Honesty 

Justice 

Knowledge 

Love 



Loya 1 ty 
Morality 
Physical App 
Pleasure 
Power 

Recogni tion 
Rel i gibus Fai th 
Skil 1 
Wea 1 th 
Wisdom 



earance , 



Put a star by the .five values most important to you in your Vife« 
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Discussion: Future Life Fantasies 
'Pucpose: • - • * 



) 



Focus participants on thre rest of their lives* The last few„ex$rci se$ 
focused on pa^t and presen't behavior and present values. This exercise 
>/ill shift gears toward specific future, accompl ishments'. * ' . 

Procedure : * " ^ 

1. The counselor/facilitator initiates a group discussiorv We all have 
our own private fantasies of just what we 1 11 do t(pe day we got out *of *~ 
here — where we* 11 go, who we'll see, what we will do, etc. Let's 

talk a bit about the things we've each dreamed about. Discussion 
-continues ten or fifteen minutes, and 'the facilitator encourages 
, participants to get into their future fantasies. 

2. Now 1 want you each to imagine yourself as seventy years old. Your 
grandchildren are sitting around you and warit^to know aBout all the 

things you have, derse. What do you waat to tell them? Where have you 
lived? Who have you l^nowri? What kinds of things have you accomplished? 
What kinds of work have you done?. What are you proud of? What kind 
of advice woul.d you (Jive them? What things would you* encourage • them 
to do? .What' would you warn them against? , 

J. Each participant shares -their thoughts. The facilitator and^group 

members.ask for clarification end specifixs. The facilitator ends v 
the discussion encouraging each member • to think abqut his/her future 
fantasies and how they wfll accomplish them. 



Goal Setting „ 

r . 

* H" i 

Purpose : 

Incorporate the discussions and thoughts from past life planning exercises 

into specific goals, 'Move from drfeams aqd thoughts into plans for action. 

* » 

Ma te r t i a 1 s : * *t * * , 

Copies of guidelines far goal setting and pencils for all participants. : < 
* • * • 

Procedure" ; - - ' \ 

\ ^ . • 

1. Counselor/ f$ci 1 ifator summarizes pas.t exercises and the variety of 
goals and objectives that have been expressed.- This initiates a 
group discussion of the specHic goals that have been expressed both 
explici tly .and implicitly by ind i vidual s ■ in phst exercises. * 

• * *- • 

2. Distribute "Guidelines for 'Goal Setting" and focus discuss ion on how 
we set #>als for ourselves. What is 3 goal? » Are there different % 
kinds of goals? How do we formulate them? Discuss elements of goal 
setting — conceivable, believable,, achievable, controllable, Measur- 
able, desirable, stated with no alternative', and growth facilitating. 
Elicit good and bad examples of each concept. 

3. Participants, complete their goal setting exercise Individually. The 
couns^lor/faci 1 i tatof and assistant help them verbalize and formulate 
goals as needed. , 



\ 



< 



Guidelines for Goal Setting 



./Once we Have decided where we are, who we are, and wher-e we want to go, 
/**we have identified what success means, to us* Now we need to consider 
how we get there. The use of goal setting, both shjj^t range and long 
* range is a rpeans to act ion > 

One very real criticism of "rehabilitation" practices has been tha* prp- 
fessionals are trying to m^jipulate people, .deciding what they should be 
ahd devising ways to change then}. The purpose of these Lif.e Planning 
Exercises is to help you decide for yourseK what you want to do and then" 
devise your own systematic procedures for achievement. 

thus learning to set goals (s .the root of our system. It is impo'rtant to 

observe the following guidelines to gdt the most useful goals . 

« 

- IS IT CONCE IVABLE — Can I put it into words and. clearly identify 
what the first step or'two should be? 

- IS IT BELI ^VABLE — Do I believe I can do this? This goes back to 

* having a positive affirmative feeling about one's self. Remember, 
few people can bel ieve a goal they have nevemsBerf achieved by 
sofnegne else. . ( 

' > 

- JS IT ACHIEVABLE — Given my strengths and abilities, can I do th is? 

:-' ■ IS JT CONTROLLABLE — Does my goal require the cooperation of someone 
*f elsd?' (If so/ it should be stated so your action determines the 
success, not the other person's ability .to say no.) 

• - IS IT MEASURABLE — Have I stated what I will achieve and by when? 

y' ' - IS f«T DESIRABLE-- Is this something I want to do? 



- IS IT STATED WITH NO ALTERNATIVE— No n ei ther/or 1 s M or M yes , butV" 
You should set one goal at a time. People who say they want to do 
one thing or another — giving themselves an alternative — seldom get 
beyond the/'or." They do neither. 

- , ISIT GROWTH FACI LITATING— Is it destructive to myself or toothers? 
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Goal Setting Sfieet 



Things to think about : 



Are" my goals -consi stent with my abilit-ie? and opportunities? How are my 
immediate goals related to my distant go&ls? m Characteristics? - What is 
the time limit to reach my immediate goals? Can I do, it? 



Goals I want to accomplish : 

Things I will start doing right now. 

i. ; 

2. 
3. 



1. 

2 ( 



Long-term goals , 



What can I realistically accomplish one w^ek from today? 



Sp.ec i. f i c - goa I : 



How will I do it? (Action plan by steps) 



4 • - - 



What specifically can I do within one monfh to implement or reach my 

L f » ' " ! 

Speci f ic goal : % J ' . 

1 . * 
How will I do it? (Action plan by steps) A 

r • » 

i 



goals? 
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Within one ye^r?- 

Specific go*u/ * 

Action plan by steps 



Within five years? 
Spec if i c goa I : 

Action plan by steps 
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J » , Work Samples . 

\ ■' ' . 

Work samples represent activities or components of activities abstracted 
from actual job tasks. /Work samples may be highly similar to reat job 
tasks and substitute job production tools and materials for paper artd m 
pencil tests. § * 

IS HISTORY " I 

A. First scientific attempt to replicate job -activities—Hugo 
.Munsterberg built a mo\iel streetcar to use in selecting 

streetcar operators in 1 9 1 Q . 

B. The potential of disabled soldiers during World War I fof trade 
' training was evaluated by the Portvi 1 ley. school in Belgium. 

Evaluations made by having soldiers briefly try out activities 
in available trades. 

t. A metal filing work sample used ^y Bellows ( 1 9^0) to isolate one 
element of the work performed by a dentist. Job sample 
correlated .53 with the grades obtained in a dentist course. 

0. In rehabilitation work with the mentally and physically 

handicapped work sample developmental efforts at the Institute- 

' " for the Crippled and Disabled ( I CD) extended tack to the 1930'sV; 
The culmination of this wprk catne with the 1957 publication of^ 
the TOWEft system (Testing,, Orientation, and Work Evaluation in 
Rehabi 1 ita-tHon) . 

E. The TOWER system consists of over 110 work samples in the 
following 1^ broad occupational areas: Clerical, Drafting, 
Prawing, Electronics Assembly, Jewelry manufacturing, Leather- 
goods, Lettering, Hachine shop, Mail clerk, Optical mechanics, 
Pantograph engraving* Sewing machine operating, Welding and 
Workshop assembly. . ^ 

* F. The Jewish Educational and Vocational Servi ce ' (JEVS) batfcery of 
work samples consists of 28 vocational areas. "The performance 
* tasks require increasingly more difficult levels of ju/gmcnt, 
■ reasoning, and ability to conceptualize. These graded tasks 
derived from Worker .Trait Group Arrangements from the/D.O.T. are 
• designed to give the applicant a broad opportunity ftfr reality' 
, ' » testing and self-assessment. 11 (McHugh, 1970 • 

G. 1 Singer/Graf lex Vocational Evaluation System 

1. Developed from experience' in various training programs for 
disadvantaged clients, programs such as NABS/JOBS, and the 

Job Corps. . 

2. Demonstrationsadministe*;ed aud io-vi sual ly and client can 
proceed at his own pace and can start, stop, or rerturn to 
any previous instruction that he does not understand. 



3. Consists of ten/^ccwpational areas: Basic Tools,, Bench 
assembly, Draftww Electrical wiring, Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting, Carpentry/apd Woodworking * .Refrigeration, Soldering 
and Welding, Office andAa\es Clerk, Needle trades . • 

k. Trades coded for D.O.i/ (dictionary of Occupational Titles) v * 
usage. / ~ , 

H. . Through a pilot ^study funded by the Vocational. Rehal^M i tat ion ■ 

Administration, Stout State University became the fi.rst 
university to offer professional training^ln work evaluation. 
The University of Arizona was the second school to develop a 
* graduate program, and Auburn was the third. 

I. Other job samples (not available c/mnrercial ly) . 

1. Cleveland Vocational Guidance/and .Rehab'i 1 i tative Service 
/ " during the years 1959~196^Nirtaertook research ys ung job 

samples. Project funded th^ Vocational Rel^^Hj^t ion * . * 
Adm>i n i s t ra t i on . * t « '^M. 

2. Goodwill Industries (of Milwaukee) u'ti 1 izes' <8ttme of the 
TOWER samples. Consists of Clerical samples (about 
print shop. samples (about 10), Manual samples (about 15)- 

J. -Sidwell, Ireland, and Koeckert (1961) reported that 67 percent of 
the total group surveyed (181 facilities) did not use job 
samples. However, by 1969, 3 report by ICD showed that only 17 
percent of the total group surveyed (1970 refabi 1 ftat fort 
facilities) did not provide work samples. 

K. Other findings f rfcm the 1 969 ICD report showed that the 

distribution for time spent on the job sample ranged in intervals 
from less than two hours to more than. 30 hours. Forty-on^ " 
percent of the facilities reported spending more than 30 hours, 
and* l^t percent reported between 23~30 hours were spent on the 
job samples per client. ' 

L. TOWER suggests that the physical p.lant should occupy 100 square 
feet^er client and evaluation staff should rnclude Qne 
evaluator to every five clients. 

M. Possi'ble uses of work samples 

1. Tc predict trainability 

2. To predict employabi 1 i ty 

3. To help client choose vocational school or training program 
r ' k. To use for selection and classification decisions 

5. To assess training program's effectiveness and to provide 
criteria for its modification „ 

6. To use as a method of measuring. ach ievement after completiorf;\ 
of training program „ *% 

7- To use for in-depth vocational training. ^ 

c 
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N. Work sample development obtained from 

1. $£fi£jnc Job or training analysis; or 
.TVs definition of Worker Traits. 




0. tibjfsT^fve scoring is essential for work samples and is often 
done on two dimensions: - ttme and' error (or a rating of/ "quality) 



RELIABILITY 



0 



"■41 



A. Reliability measures for work samples ape scare? even among the 
three, major commereial .samples. m . 

B. Types of reliability 

/ 1. Measures of homogeneity would be inappropriate in most 
circumstances since each sample purposely consists- of a 
heterogeneous group of skills. 

2. Test-retest methbds — since most sampl es .consi st of only a 
few'basic skills, practice effects as we'll as memory* effects 
are capitalized upon. <( 

3. General ly ,spl it one-half or odd-even reliability is i 
inappropriate s.lnce there is a speed fa'ctor. Also, different 

. skills within each sample have different standardized .t^mes. 
h. Inter-judge reliability is quite apprcJpr i ate but se1,donv used. 

5. 'Mark Smith ( 1 969) examined the vocational .evaluations'of 

clients in a workshop* by comparing one-day evaluations with 
30-d<|^evaluations. Results were highly re] iable, in other 
words, decisions had been made A aftfer one day . 

6. In a pilot study, Smith (1969) examined the vocational 
competence of clients -in a workshop by havi*ng eyaluators look 
at them for less than one .minute, followed by another ^valid- 
ation after one ,hoQr, and again after 30 days. A high 

egree of reliability was found in all three evaluations. 
'Smith's study seems 4 tfo npiply that extended periods of 
evbluatipn of sample may not add much Ihformation to the 
evaluator. From a co^t-benefit framework extended periods 
of evajuation may not be wor"thwht le> Srrji th^^sstudy needs' 
to b.e rep Heated. ^ 
^8. Banester and Owens ( 1 96^) examined sample-s developed in 

Cleveland from the analysis of jobs in -104 companies which 
^employed* more than, 200 f workers . Twe'lve samples were 
* secured. Foiled test-retest correlations (no tjjne Interval 
C g I vert) to be between' .34 and .91 for the 12 tasks. After 
exposure to 8^12 weeks training, 'an improvement- from 6.8 
to 28.3 percent was found v on fitfe of the task scores. Rho 
correlations ranged from .43 to.63. if: Tnayv be argued that* 
the general speeding up of -the work effort whicl] is 
' 'attributable to the training receive^fn the program 




accounted- for the gairis. 
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III. VALIDI TY OF WORK. -SAMPLES 
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A»* Types * m 

F ace validity — helps motivate the client, permits the 
counselor to feel comfortable'wi th decisions made on the 
basis oNdat a derived from job samples.' * . 

2. Cpncurrent^alidi ty— general ly consists of comparing the' 
scopes of cl ierrts* wi th industrial job applicants or ♦ 
specialized liability groups. 

3. Construct validity — since in many instances the sample 
close.ly approximates the 'cr i ter ion , validity is. built in. 
Predictive .val idi ty— general ly used to predict success in a 
criterion* 

B. Problems with validity studies Jj/ith work samples: 

. 1. . . . "Everv though in the sample the equipment and the 

^process -is exactly the same as it) industry (which it rarely 
/ . .Is) . . the psycho-social conditions surrounding the ; 
performance are not the same in doing the Job sample as 
^actually working on a paid competitive job." (Overs- 
Trotter, 1968) 

2* 'With which normat-ive group should one compare clients? 

Since most clients are untrained and unskilled, should one* 
use industrial norms, disabled clients norms, or some other 
norms? * ^ 

Criterion, problem™ ^ / 

a. What is an appropriate criterion of succes^? 

b. In predicting criteria-, should one sample be used, a 
combinafion'of samples and other psychometric instruments 
bemused? - ^ 

c. -StTTCfe each client may take a different combination of 
assessment instrument, choosing^^^tandard combination * 
of instruments to predict a crftlwa would be difficult. 

d. Choosing # the optimal combination of instruments tt - 
^ predict the .criteria on a cost-benefit basis. 

Possible criteria to use for predictive validity" 
1. Quantity or quality of output . , 

Jo.b stability or length of service 

Rate of advancement 1 * 

Ratings by supervisors , * 

Accidents and losses through breakage 
Salary and commissions 



o ° 



3. 
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3. 
'h. 

5. 

6. 
*7. 

8. 

10. 



Individual's performance' * 
Number of absences 
Record of output 

Job merit ratings or awards granted 
Number of transfers requested/ 
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Actual studies ■ 

^ !• Banister and* Owens (1 conducted a nationwide study for 
the vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation Services in 
.order to examine current work evaluation practices. Although 
the sample size was not givdn, the findings were reported . 
- from hospitals, rehabilitation centers, and work shops, , 
Findings : 

a. About one-third reported using actual job samples * 

b. Over one-half, of the total believed actual job samples 
were of. more- value than simulated tasks 

c. , Two-thirds believed actual job samples were* of more 

value -than industrial arts classes. / 

d. Two-thi ( rds believed actual job temple tasks were of 

. equal vahje to product ion tasks in trans 1 ticxnal- shops 

e. Mdre than half felt samples were of more value than 
standardized tests. \ . 

2. Banister and Owens {I96*r) investigating the concurrent 
validity of the 12 Cleveland work samples found differential 
scores in the expected direction obtained by rehabi 1 i fation * 
clients as opposed to industrial applicants". The authors * 

, believed that the lov^r scores attained by the cerebral • 
palsied and'mentally retarded clients demonstrated the 

< concurrent^al idity of the tasks. Little preset ive 
validity 'was found.. r m j^--*' 

3. ' The Singer/Graf lex System of wo^k samples does not report x 

any validity data to support t^eir cpaimst. 
A. Thfe TOWER method • fc * * * ' 

a. In a follow-up s-tudy (286 cll^nfs) done over a five- 
year period ( 1 955-1 960)^ it was found'that: 
v (1) clerical trainees tended tc( be the best employment 
risks ' . v 

(2) after a seven-week evaluation' 6A percent of clients" 
had employment poterftial , *36 percent of clients 

did not' 

(3) 133 of the group were in the labor force, 87 found 
employment, did* not 

(A) jobs found were pr imari 1 y uns^ci-U'ed (53%) and 

clerical (28%). y — T ^s 
r b." Nowhere in the TOWER manual' or published liteVatArf'e Is \ 

there definite Information regarding norm data, 
c. A wel ^reported study by Rosenberg ( 1 967 ) of seven 
rehabilitation centers using the TOWER cone 1 udes that 
the true validity of the TOWER is unknown. Results of 
Rosenberg's investigation indicated: 
% (l) Workshop performance and TOWER scores were not * 

related • ' * 

■ (2) -Subsequent employment and TOWER scores were not f 
% related 
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(3) A weak correlation existed between TOWER test 

scores and performance in a training class 
(k) Correlations between TOWER scores £nd vocational^ 
instructors 1 ratings were rarely above .19* 
Instructors 1 ratings were demonstrated to be better 
predictors of future employment than- the TOWER 
test scores. * 
d. Rosenberg (1967) discussed the possible causes 
of these negative findings* 

(1) Difficulties in implementing the system in widely 
varying facilities as well'as a fluctuating job 
market . ■ * 

(2) Selection" of clients according to complex intra 
and Inter agency process, 

(3) Typical client tends to be more difficult end of 
rehabi 1 i t^tion continuum. 

(k) Only clients with "average" or better than "average" 
TOWER scores were placed in training programs. 
The unfortunate effect of this however served to 
restrict the range . The constraint of restricted 
range greatly reduces the size of the obtainable 
correlation. 

(5) Since no inter-instructor reliability check was 
made, the„ ratings by the single instructor could 
produce a Judgment error of sufficient magnitude. . 

(6) It was not possible to administer al 1 TOWER , samples 
to each client, so that each client had taken 
different combinations of samples. 

\ (7) To use the TOWER appropriately, a training period 
shoulcT fol low the administration of the samples, 
the Job placement coming at the termination of 
training. The present study did not use a training 
program and thus the predictive validity for job 
success was lowered. 
(80 The TOWER evaluation cannot compel the client to 
enter <a* particular training program for which he is 
best* suited; therefore, predictions of Job success 
would be lowered. i 

5. Banester and Owens (I96A) reported from a folloitf-up of 
clients that 

a. Three-fourth*^ of the cfients entered jobs, not related 
to the job sample tasks 

b. v Of the remaining on^-quarter who did enter Jobs related . 

to the Job sample tasks, success in some of these Jobs 
were predicted/better by psychological tests. 

6. In a I968 JEVS study, a random samprle of 2680 applicants 
to the Philadelphia Human Resources Development (HRD)^ 
Center were administered the two-week JEVS work samples and 
then returned to HRD to complete. thei r counsel i ng for' 
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1. 

training or placement. /Tcontrol group of 206 HRD appli- ' 
cants received the counsel ing training and placement servi<jgis 
of HRD but without taking the JEVS samples^. Onl y those 
applicants who failed the short screening test were 
admitted. to the experimental and control groups. The 
screening test was the^Work Sample Eligibility test. OnW^ 
those applicants who had below a sixth grade reading lev£l 
were ificludecl in the stpdy. The study offered the. following 
conclusions: ( ■ - 

a. HRD Center staff placed in jobs a larger number' of persons 
from the £ group thad from the £ group. . 

b. Counsellors cou-ld communicate, "relate to, and establish 

, rapport better with £ group clients than £ group clients. 

c. Broader spectrum' of job and trainihg possibilities 
made available for persbns^gval uated with JEVS sample • 
than wiith persons not so evaluated. 

d« More JEVS sample clients were later employed than £ 
group.* 

e. JEVS samples provided counselors with a better under- 
standing of clients' work and behavioral characteristics. 

f. JEVS samples enabled HRD Center to identify a 
counselee's need for rehabi 1 j tdtive and/or ancillary 
services. " 

g. -JEVS work sample clients w^re enabled 'to gain new self- 

knowledge about their job'potential a$ well/as increased 
understanding of appropriate work habits — j#b 
requi rements. 

h. £ group counselor made fewer referrals per placement. 

i. E group counselees retained their jobs longer. 

j. E gVoup counselees were placed in jobs with opportunities 
Tor advancement more frequently .than counselees in £ 
group.. 

k. E group counselors were better able to communicate with" 

employees £nd/or other agencies or institutions. 
Problems with JEVS study 

a. » Since the counselors for the £ and £ groups were from 

the same HRD Center, the'£ counselors may have had bias 
for the use of this "additional instrument" (JEVS) . 

b. Volunteers were* paid to participate. Jhjs added 
■incentive may have signif ica'ritly altered the results. 

c. Many of the questions* ttere subjective impressions a^id 
not hard core 'empi r leal data. ✓ 

d. * M^ny of the tables presented did not utilize the entire 

sample but only small segments of It. 

e. Much of the analysis used'chi square; several categories 
.had an excess of missing data which would suggest 

collapsing of categories in future studies. 

f. - Sign! f leant di f ferences existed between the £ and £^ 

groups but little emphasis was placed, on this. ■ 



Significant differences between £ and £ groups wye 
<7 ;foun<d jn regard to the proportion of 

(1) ' school grades, completed (p^.05) 

(2) handicapped proportion (p-^.001 ) 

(3) reporting no work history at intake. % , 

ADVANTAGE OF WORK SAMPLES 

A. .Some advantages given by Pruitty, 1 969 ' 

1. Looks more like actual work (face validity) 

2. Clients can objectively see how well ^they) are performing 

3. More meaningful to client 

b. Offers evaluator the opportunity to observe actual work 
behavior 

5. Language inadequacies, reading disabilities, speech 

impairments, educational deprivation, and cultural - - \ 
\ differences are often less influential on work sample 
evaluation than through psychometric tests* 

c- . 

B. Advantages given by Sirkovsky, 1 969 "\ < 

1. Samples by their very nature approximate their criteria 
better than psychological assessment process. ^ 

2. Meaningful ness of thejsoncrete tasks tend to red.uce 

^- motivational p rob I em>^ ncp u n t er>ed so often by fbe abstract 
content of tests. ^ 
' 3. Sample provides a tjiore relaxed atmosphere than the typical- 
test situation reducing anxiety and, providing a sense of 
security. 

k. Samples yield valuable observational information rather 

than simple quantification of score. 
5* Samples can be used where other m^thqds are not feasible 

(eig. >' reading .level low) * 

DISADVANTAGES' OF WORK SAMPLES 

A. Some disadvantages given by PruPtt^y, 1 969 : 

1. Samples jare^'expen si ve (generally $5,000-$10,000) 

2. .Expense Vn replacement of, parts (especially with Singer) 

m 3. Samples are time consuming on the part of the eva4uator in 
that most of them ar*e fairly short in duration^and require 
the presence of an evaluator for timing and observation bf 
- behavior. 

Administering all sample requires a considerable amount of 
time. 

5. Samples require continuous process of reconstruction and 
standardization.- - 

6. Impossibility of having tests for all, or even most,,; types 
of work. 
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Othqr disadvantages of work samples ? - 9 f* y 

1. Validity of samples haven't been documented, 1 ... 

2. - As.menial jobs become automated, many work samples will 
, become obsolete for predicting job performance 7 

3- Constantly changing world of work .samples h>ecbme obsolete, 



recommendation* for POSSIBLE. CLASSIFICATION. 
Hoffman', 1970. 



Ideas drawn from 



Step 1 



:rlnir 



^ Determination as to whether or'not «ari individual 

could be assessed and helped through staodard, 
procedures of intake, testing and counseling 



Tf YES 6 




If NO, or in doubt 



These procedures should 
beutilized as they tend * 
to">& the least costly, 
and quickest, and from 
which" programming into 
training and/or placement 
can be accompl i shed . 



Use V/ork sample evaluation 



If GO0D 



Job placement 
or placement 
into training 
program 



| If NO ; 

Gather more 
information , 
i v e. , si tuat iona 1 
assessment 



CONCLUSIONS AND POSSIBLE APPLICATIONS OF WORK SAMPLES TO 
CORRECTIONAL IflSTJTUT 0N§ 



A. 



B. 



C. 

i 



An additional tool wh.ich is related to job samples is a 
behavioral sample. Samples' of job required behavioral skills 
'can be administered to^ clients as a means of predicting 
behavioral patterns (e.g., how client responds to supervisory 
criticism, the ability of a client to ask questions when needed) 

A behavioral sample could be administered at a pre- vocational 
stage or along with the regular work samples, ff the diagnosis 
of possible behavioYal problems is confirmed, referral to. a 
behavioral modification prog ram* may be indicated. 



TOWER has developed 'a behavioral sample which includes measures 
of: 

Neatness and industriousness 

Work tolerance and reaction to the total work situation 
Success in relationships wi th supervisors or' fel low workers 
Attendance and punctuality ' 
Frustration tolerance 
Personal grooming and hygiene. 

a prison setting ^ 
A behavioral sample might^proye to be useful 
Expensive work sample may be broken by inmates 
Sample equipment could conceivably be used as weapons. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
k. 
5. 
6. 
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